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The Principle of Participation 


No one is surprised when the owner of a business toils 
into the wee small hours; it is Ais business and he has a direct 
stake in its success. Many an imaginative mind has gone on 
from there and wondered how some of this enthusiasm and 
dedication could be rubbed off on all the workers in an enter- 
prise. And numerous programs have been advanced to ac- 
complish just this—many of them with little success. 

However, one basic idea that has been successfully utilized 
in several companies involves the “principle of participa- 
tion.” All employees have the opportunity to participate in 
the enterprise and to directly benefit from any increases in 

' production they are responsible for. 

But Harold Ruttenberg, president of the Stardrill-Key- 
stone Company, states that management on the whole has 
relied almost entirely on automation for productivity in- 
creases to cover the ever-increasing cost of wages. And 
automation alone, he says, can never do it. He points out in 
the article starting on the next page that there is more than 
a 20% increase in production locked up in the untapped 
_ creativeness of America’s workers and their unions. His pro- 
_ gram for tapping this mainly unused resource is given in 
detail. 

® ° ° 


4 Labor Relations Pressures in ‘58 


ea The labor correspondent of The New York Times and the 
) special counsel for the AFL-CIO both agree—in a two-part 
article in this issue—that there are storm signals ahead in 
| labor-management relations. Major contracts are coming up 
for renegotiation, business is in a recession period, consumer 
prices are still rising—all of which spell more of a struggle 
_ at the bargaining table than we have become used to in 
recent years. 

But Mr. Raskin of the Times sees a danger greater than 
strikes, painful as these are to the people involved. He be- 
_ lieves there is a trend away from what might be called rank 
- and file unionism. In some instances, he suggests, there may 
_ be real doubt as to whether a particular union actually rep- 
resents the majority of the employees. And even if it does 
| hold a bare majority, what about substantial minority 
| groups, such as craft units within an industrial union, that 
in a sense are left with no voice in matters affecting them. 
_ Mr. Raskin believes a move toward greater membership 
participation and more democracy within unions would be 
a step in the right direction. 

_ Not surprisingly, Mr. Goldberg makes a vigorous dissent, 
contending that our stability in labor relations is a product 
of accepting the principle of majority rule. Mr. Raskin’s 
part of the article starts on page 83; Mr. Goldberg appears 
on page 865. 
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Controlling Labor Costs in an Inflationary Period 


Today, many companies are concerned with finding ways 
to reduce unit labor costs both in the office and in the fac- 
tory. A round table this month discusses what three com- 
panies did to combat the rising costs of labor. All three have 
found that if a firm is to cut costs it must keep up with 
improved methods and make required changes when neces- 
sary. These companies believe that management can make 
effective use of such methods as job simplification, work 
sampling, work standards and scheduling. 

In addition the three contributors stress the need for full 
employee cooperation and participation in any cost-cutting 
program if it is to be successful. This means that employees 
must understand management’s problems and be fully aware 
that their own welfare is tied to the company’s success. 

The round table starts on page 92. 


How Not to Influence People 


For so many years now, people have been concerned with 
figuring out ways to influence people that the concept of how 
not to influence them seems radical indeed. Yet there are 
times when this is exactly what is needed. For instance, 
if the leader of a problem-solving conference should influence 
the thinking of the participants, he is failing in his leadership 
role. For the primary goal here is to get the ideas and think- 
ing of the group members, not have them merely parrot the 
leader’s own ideas. 

Sounds easy? Experience demonstrates otherwise. It is 
very hard not to influence a group’s thinking in all kinds of 
subtle and not so subtle ways. In the article starting on 
page 88, specific examples of the leader’s effect on the mem- 
bers are given, with suggestions on how these particular 
pitialls may be avoided. 


Canada Rules on Featherbedding 


Featherbedding is one way unions attempt to soften the 
impact of technological change. Companies, of course, try to 
remain vigilant and eliminate featherbedding wherever they 
find it. On the other hand, a company may be reluctant to 
summarily dismiss workers if they are long-service employees. 

When the Canadian Pacific Railway introduced diesel loco- 
motives to its freight and yard service, it felt that the 
fireman’s job had become unnecessary; but most of the 
affected workers had seen long service with the company. 
Therefore, Canadian Pacific proposed a plan whereby jobs or 
incomes of those employees with substantial service would 
be guaranteed. This proposal is being backed by a Canadian 
Royal Commission called in to arbitrate. Details will be 
found in the article starting on page 100. 


A New Program for Collective Bargaining: 


by Harold J. Ruttenberg 
President, Stardrill-Keystone Company 


HE CRITICAL PROBLEM in American indus- 
try is the lagging rate of growth of productivity. 
While our annual growth is 2.5% or less, Soviet in- 
dustry is racing ahead at a pace three to four times 
faster. And the Soviets use all of their productive 
capacity all of the time, while we run into periods, 
such as the present one, when much of our capacity 
lies idle or is only partially utilized. We are in danger 
of the Soviet Union overtaking us unless we constantly 
re-examine and improve our ways of doing things. 
There is a great reservoir of strength in the Ameri- 
can working force that has not been tapped in order 
to increase productivity. To release this great force, an 
effective partnership has to. be forged out of the 
estranged relationship that now exists between the 
leaders of industry and labor. 
A new program for collective bargaining is required 
to accomplish this for the following reasons: 


e The collective bargaining program of the labor 
unions in basic industry, which was formulated 
in the 1930’s, was already obsolete in the Forties, 
and has become untenable in the Fifties. 


e Automation, management’s counteroffensive in 
the basic industries, has proved inadequate, and 
it now needs to be supplemented with a collective 
bargaining program formulated by the leaders of 
industry. 


LABOR'S PROGRAM UNTENABLE 


The unions’ collective bargaining program has valid- 
ity only in the face of industrial failure. The 1930’s was 
a period when industry’s failures gave birth to the 
widespread growth of unions in basic industries. These 
newly formed or reborn unions formulated a collective 
bargaining program to fill the void created by the 
failure of industry to: raise wages to increase purchas- 
ing power; reduce hours to spread the work; eliminate 
wage inequities; modernize working conditions; stop 
indiscriminate hiring and firing; and correct the other 
abuses that had developed through the unilateral labor 
policies and actions of management. 

This was the unions’ collective bargaining program 
in the Thirties, and it still is their basic approach to 
every new collective bargaining contract. That is why 


1 Summary of a talk given by Mr. Ruttenberg at a Conference 
Board Meeting held January 16 and 17. 


the labor leaders and their economists are uncon- 
sciously bearish and often sound as if they were pray- 
ing for a depression, or at least a recession. They must 
be painfully aware that as long as industry is provid- 
ing a high level of employment and earnings the 
unions’ collective bargaining program has little to 
offer nonmembers. Evidence of this is the failure of 
the AFL-CIO to get its drive to organize the un- 
organized workers off the ground. 

Further evidence was the revival last year of the 
thirty-hour week proposal and recent talk about a 
three-month vacation program. These were efforts to 
give validity to an obsolete collective bargaining pro- 
gram in the face of the current failure of the auto 
industry to sell more than 5.8 million cars a year and 
the steel industry’s failure to operate above 60% of 
capacity. 

But these proposals to get more pay for less work 
are quickly passing into limbo as the American people 
face up to the hard realities of the economic war 
against the Russians. Before long, America again will 
be straining its every resource in order to win this 
economic war and simultaneously to provide our peo- 
ple with higher living standards while trying to catch 
up with the red star missiles. : 

During the Thirties when the unions were replacing: 
unilateral management-labor policies with bilateral 
collective bargaining contracts, I was asking my elders 
in the labor movement a simple question: what do we 
do when these gross failings of management have been, 
corrected? 

The answer was direct and simple, and it continues 
as union policy to this day. I shall paraphrase it. 


“We shall keep right on asking for more. Our job is to 
get as much for our members as we can cajole, squeeze, or 
force out of the companies. It is an easy job, as once we 
get a new and better collective bargaining contract, we 
have no further responsibility. It is entirely up to manage-| 
ment to find the means to pay the bill. They do not want} 
us sticking our nose into the running of their businesses| 
anyway. So let them sweat out the ways of meeting a| 
constantly rising wage bill every year. 

“We are in the business of selling labor. Each year our| 
job ends when we get the highest price that we can nego 
tiate for the labor of our members.” | 


While the unions’ basic collective bargaining pro-| 
gram has not changed since the Thirties, the labor 
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leaders did come out with a face-lift job in the Forties, 
and a chrome-plated face-lift job in the Fifties. 

The face-lift job of the Forties was to tack on fringe 
benefits, which were forced on the unions by the war- 
time freeze on basic wage rates. These benefits turned 
out to be a gold mine for the labor leaders. And the 
auto union is now proposing to make a diamond mine 
out of fringe benefits by including a profit-sharing 
wage increase. 

Many of the increases in labor costs during the 
Thirties and early Forties were made possible by in- 
creasing utilization of productive capacity that had 
been underutilized previously. But after the war, the 
fast increase in basic wage rates and constantly rising 
fringe-benefit costs could only be offset in three ways: 


1. By increasing productive efficiency. 

2. By the efficient and full utilization of new 
capacity. 

3. By increasing prices. 


The labor leaders have been happy to leave to man- 
agement the entire responsibility for all three of these 
vital matters, which the leaders of industry jealously 
guard among their exclusive prerogatives. 

The labor leaders thought that these special, private 
benefits for their members would result in expanding 
their membership. But the Americans who are not 
covered by collective bargaining contracts—yet have 
to pay for these private benefits for union members 
through higher prices—do not like it. That they are 
not beating a path to join the unions reveals what a 
gross miscalculation the labor leaders made. 

It is the second chrome-plating job of the current 
decade that makes the obsolete collective bargaining 
program of the unions untenable. As we have seen, 
the Achilles’ heel in the unions’ program has been the 
fact that money wage increases secured for their mem- 
bers are depreciated, if not negated, by rising prices. 
After several rounds of money wage increases and 
price rises in the Forties and Fifties, especially when 
union members had to strike for long periods, the 
wives and then the members themselves began to 
question the soundness of their union’s collective bar- 


_ gaining programs. They started to complain about the 
wooden nickles and tin dimes that their leaders were 
getting them. 


So the union leaders decided to protect their mem- 


bers’ money wage increases against the debilitating 


aS ee ee 


effects of higher prices and a constant increase in the 


cost of living by providing automatic cost of living 
increases in the bargaining contract. 


Union members in the basic industries now enjoy 
the special privilege of having their wages insulated 
against the erosion of higher living costs. While every 
other American continues to be exposed to the ravages 
of rising prices, union members are now able to sustain 
their real income. Any price rises that follow their 


money wage increases no longer come out of their 
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pockets. Their labor leaders have put the silver back 
in their wooden nickels and tin dimes. 

Each time wage increases not justified by produc- 
tivity are followed by price rises the unions are robbing 
and plundering those Americans who live on fixed in- 
comes. By pursuing an unchanging collective bargain- 
ing program through rapidly changing decades, the 
labor unions have converted a socially and economi- 
cally constructive program of collective bargaining 
into a razor-sharp instrument for robbing the retired, 
aged, widows and orphans, schoolteachers, scientists, 
and all the millions of other Americans who do not 
enjoy the privilege of automatic protection against 
increases in their cost of living. 

My position more than a decade ago was that the 
basic collective bargaining program of the unions was 
obsolete. In 1942, together with Clinton S. Golden 
with whom I was associated in the Steelworkers’ 
union, I advocated a program of union-management 
cooperation. Through the ideas expressed in our book, 
“The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy”? we tried 
to get the steel union to enlarge the scope of its pro- 
gram of more pay for less work by adopting a dynamic 
policy of higher pay for more production. The union 
would not buy this program, and I left the Steel- 
workers in 1946. 

Having rejected this program, it followed that when 
the unions had to face up to the responsibilities in- 
herent in an annual wage program, they rejected this 
dynamic idea also. It was watered down to SUB, 
which was just another 5-cent fringe benefit increase. 
Under SUB the union leaders do not have to assume 
any responsibility for increasing production; and since 
management has not wanted them to do so anyway, 
they have shown no interest in trying to sell manage- 
ment the idea that they should. 

When I left the labor movement I felt that unless 
the unions’ program was modernized to meet changing 
conditions, organized labor would lose its dynamic 
economic and social character and become the victim 
of the sterile, intellectually bankrupting influence of 
its own great power. 

And so it has come to pass! 

The next big step forward, therefore, has to be 
initiated by the leaders of industry. 


MANAGEMENT PROGRAM LONG OVERDUE 


Before presenting a new program for collective bar- 
gaining, it is also necessary to submit to critical ex- 
amination the automation counteroffensive and the 
lack of a positive collective bargaining program on 
the part of management. 

It is implicit in my critical appraisal of the unions’ 
obsolete and untenable approach to collective bargain- 
ing that it takes two to make a bargain. 


1By Harold J. Ruttenberg and Clinton S. Golden, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, New York, 1942. 
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Where has management been, and what has it been 
doing during the past quarter of a century? 

The first thing that management did when the Blue 
Eagle of NRA was unfurled in 1933 was to go into the 
union business. Employee representation plans (ERP) 
were launched. Management lost the battle of the 
ERPs, which were quickly dubbed company unions. 
I personally participated in the CIO capture of the 
company union in the Carnegie Steel plants in 1936-37. 
In this skirmish, I was amazed to observe the in- 
eptitude of management in selling ideas to people, 
and management’s ignorance of the simple principles 
of group action. 

Management’s defeat in this experiment with people 
was quickly followed by union recognition. What did 
management then do? It folded up. The leaders of 
industry abdicated leadership in the whole area of 
employee relations to the union leaders. For several 
years they even let the labor leaders keep them from 
talking to their own employees. And instead of for- 
mulating positive programs, the leaders of industry 
quickly organized industrial relations departments, or 
greatly enlarged existing ones, and turned over to 
them the whole nasty business of dealing with the 
newly recognized unions. 

The idea of formulating their own collective bar- 
gaining programs apparently never crossed the minds 
of industry’s leaders. They left that all to the unions. 
What a heyday it was! Each year management would 
just sit there with its head poked through a hole in 
a canvas waiting for the labor leaders to throw their 
next demands at them. 

In those early years of collective bargaining, man- 
agement insisted upon one fundamental right that it 
would not compromise. This was the right to manage, 
which meant among other things the unrestricted 
freedom to launch the counteroffensive of automation. 
To be sure, management always had been developing 
machines and methods to increase output and lighten 
the burden of labor. The unions did not create this 
phenomenon. They merely accelerated its tempo. 

As a result, the history of collective bargaining in 
the basic industries has been the same for a quarter 
of a century. The labor leaders have pursued their 
rigid collective bargaining program each year, while 
management has tried its best to offset the resultant 
rising costs with increased productivity created by 
new machinery, better methods, and the other com- 
ponents of automation. And to the extent that auto- 
mation has failed, prices have risen. 

I have criticized the unions for not assuming re- 
sponsibility for increasing productivity while they 
have been forcing up industry’s labor costs. But in 
fairness to them, it should be emphasized that this 
is precisely the way management wants it. The ques- 
tion logically follows: How well has management been 
doing on its own? 


The counteroffensive of automation, upon which 
management has been mainly relying in the collective 
bargaining arena, is inadequate. The unions’ power 
has forced up wage costs three times as much as pro- 
ductivity has increased. 

Management finds itself in an untenable position, 
because it has defaulted to the unions the formula- 
tion of the labor contracts, and its arsenal of automa- 
tion is not enough to offset higher labor costs. As a 
result, much of these higher costs had to be passed 
on as higher prices in recent years. 


Management can no longer postpone taking the ~ 


initiative in formulating a fundamentally sound collec- 
tive bargaining program of its own. It must begin now. 

But what should this new and fundamental program 
for collective bargaining contain? 


A NEW PROGRAM 


There is no single, magic formula for modernizing 
collective bargaining contracts. Nor are strongly held 
vested interests or rights easily or quickly yielded or 
changed. 

But I know from experience and study, as I am sure 
most of you do, that there is nothing more powerful 
than a sound idea expressed at the right time; and an 
idea is the forerunner of action. 

My premise is that management’s acts and deeds, 
policies and principles are the basic determinants of 
union actions and policies. After all, unions came into 
being as a reaction against management policies, and 
necessarily their whole orientation is influenced by 
what management does and says. 

Let me restate this premise more bluntly. The labor 
unions, their collective bargaining program and 
policies are nothing more, nor anything less, than a 
mirror of management’s acts and policies. The leaders 
of industry can have a different and better relation- 
ship with labor whenever they really want to have 
this happen. 

The fallacy of using automation as the sole answer 


to increased wage costs stems from the fact that the’ 


basic idea was conceived in the Thirties when there 
was plenty of unused capacity around. At that time, 
higher wage costs could be absorbed not only through 
increased productivity but also through higher-volume 
operations. As a result, enough of the higher wage 
costs could be absorbed so that any price increases 
that were necessary were tolerable. 

The continuous and growing inflationary gap in 


America’s economy is the other fundamental develop- | 


ment that has made obsolete management’s sole re- 
liance on automation. The inflationary gap is the 
primary cause of annual wage and price boosts. In 


1957 the inflationary gap was almost 20% of our gross. 


national product; $38 billion for defense, $38 billion 
for capital expenditures, and a $6 billion export-import 
trade deficit. All the money paid out in wages, salaries 
and dividends to produce 100% of the GNP can only 
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be spent to buy four-fifths of it. Herein lies the 
primary source of our inflation, which will be with us 
for years. 

The continuing inflationary gap means that auto- 
mation as the sole answer to increased wage costs is 
inadequate. The resultant increase in productivity is 
not enough, nor does it come fast enough, to absorb 
much of the increase in employment costs. As a con- 
sequence, so much of the higher employment costs are 
passed on in higher prices that the resulting price level 
is intolerable. 

It, therefore, follows that the first step is for man- 
agement to cease relying primarily, if not solely, upon 
its original concept of automation as the means for 
increasing productivity. 

Let me restate this more bluntly. Management can 
begin to get the unions to change their collective 
bargaining program of more pay for less work when- 
ever the leaders of industry are prepared to allow the 
unions and their members to participate with manage- 
ment in the job of increasing productivity. 

The leaders of industry are being irresponsible when 
they make speeches and issue press releases in which 
they complain about the unions forcing up wage costs 
faster than productivity is increasing, if at the same 
time they deny their employees and the unions the 
opportunity to participate fully in the job of increas- 
ing productivity. 

The leaders of industry should propose the follow- 
ing collective program to their employees and the 
unions: 

PREAMBLE 

We are continually interested in raising the real income of 
our employees, no less than you and your unions are inter- 
ested in raising your real plane of living. We can only do 
this in the future by joining hands to increase productivity. 

We are unable to increase productivity fast enough through 
automation alone. We are compelled to pass on as higher 
prices that portion of increased wage costs that cannot be 
absorbed through higher~ productivity. You are insulated 
against these compulsory price increases because your wages 
are increased automatically as the cost of living goes up. This 
places both of us in an untenable position with the other 
173 million Americans. We, therefore, propose: 


PROPOSAL 


1. To pay higher wages for more production. 

2. To allocate the maximum capital that our resources 
permit for the purchase and installation of equipment 
to increase production. 

8. To provide the best management that we can develop 

: to manage equipment, materials, and human physical 

and mental efforts to increase production. 

_ 4, To organize practical means through which all em- 

. ployees will be able to cooperate with management to 

increase production in such a way as to release the 

} full inherent creativeness of every human being who is 

; a member of our managerial and operating organiza- 

tions. 

5 5. To enlarge existing, and create new, training schools 
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for the dual purpose of operating and maintaining new 
equipment at maximum production, and retraining for 
new positions those managerial and operating employ- 
ees whose old positions have been replaced by new 
equipment or methods. 

6. To negotiate with you, through your unions, a practical 
measurement of increased production so that we can 
pay productivity wage increases semiannually to the 
extent that production has been increased. This meas- 
urement of production shall give the proper weight to 
the components of increased production, namely: 

e The physical and mental performance of employees 

e@ The investment of capital 

e The contributions of management through improved 
methods and practices and other managerial skills 

@ The contributions of employees resulting from their 
cooperation with management to increase production 

e The effect of the volume of production or the per- 
centage of capacity operations 

e The product mix 

e The effect of new materials and the quality of raw 
materials 

e@ The effect of increases or decreases in the amount and 
price of purchased goods and services 

7. To pay one-half of the semiannual productivity wage 
increases in direct wages and to place the other half in 
a separate fund to increase fringe benefits as shall be 
negotiated annually with your unions 


This proposal has the following objectives: 


The objective for you (the employees) is to increase your 
real purchasing power, and to enable you to increase your 
earnings by increasing production. 

The objective for us (the management) is to absorb wage 
increases through increased production, and to stabilize 
and/or lower the factory prices of our products. 

The objective for our customers is to enable them to enjoy 
a portion of the benefits of increased production through 
higher quality and/or lower prices, as well as new products. 

The objective for our stockholders/is first to assure the rate 
of return that they now receive on their investment, and also 
to enable them in the future to enjoy a portion of the benefits 
of increased production through higher dividends. 

The objective for all is to assure the equitable distribution 
of the proceeds of increased production to employees, man- 
agement, customers, and stockholders. 

Your unions are misleading you and the public by the use 
of an outmoded measurement of productivity. Output per 
man-hour does not measure all of the components of produc- 
tivity. Productivity reflects much more than just the per- 
formance of employees. Your unions should not claim all the 
benefits of increased productivity, as these benefits should 
also be distributed equitably to the stockholders who supply 
the capital, the managers who provide management, and the 
customers who support our business. 

One of the biggest brakes on increased productivity in 
many departments of far too many mines, mills and plants is 
the pegging of production. And this practice is condoned, if 
not encouraged, by too many union representatives in far too 
many places. We recognize that management policies and 
actions are a factor in employees’ pegging output at arbitrary 
levels. This is obviously among the first problems that will 
have to receive our joint attention under this proposal. 
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We shall approach the negotiation of the proposal with an 
open mind, and in a fair spirit of cooperation. But the one 
fundamental on which we must not compromise is that 
money wage increases shall be tied to increased production. 

In the administration of this fundamental, we propose to 
give every employee the fullest opportunity to contribute 
toward higher productivity, so that he can earn more money 
by producing more goods. 

We no longer accept the principle of increasing unionized 
employees’ real incomes at the expense of the other 173 
million Americans, who are not covered by collective bargain- 
ing. In this regard, we call your attention to the fact that 
today more Americans are living on salaries than on wages, 
and this trend toward more people on salaries is growing 
every year. 


CONCLUSION 


The heart of my proposal for a new program for 
collective bargaining is the measurement of the com- 
ponents of increased production. Man-hour output 
figures, which do not measure all of the components of 
productivity, are not enough. In my opinion, the best 
and fastest way to get a full measurement of produc- 
tivity is to direct the attention of management and 
union negotiators in collective bargaining conferences 
to this basic problem. 

Management is willing and well prepared for such 


a second revolution in industrial relations. When 
unions won the first revolution in the Thirties, the 
great universities and management organizations be- 
gan to sow the seeds for this second revolution. The 
required germination time of a full generation span- 
ning two decades has elapsed. 

From my earliest contacts with the men and women 
who work in our mines, mills and factories, I have felt 
that the greatest single force for increased production 
lies locked up in their untapped inherent creativeness. 
There is more than a 20% increase in production right 
here. 

But you cannot unlock this great force for increased 
productivity merely by ‘communicating ideas and 
facts. 

The key to unlocking this great force for greater 
production is to bring America’s workers and their 
unions into full participation in the creative work of 
management. 

All that is needed now is for the leaders of industry 
to open the door. The labor leaders will quickly adjust 
themselves to the concept of management setting the 
pace and pattern of collective bargaining and indus- 
trial relations. And they will do it with less pain than 
management adjusted to the NRA, CIO, and the 
Wagner Act revolution of the Thirties. 


Management Bookshelf 


The Art of Overseamanship—The skills and attributes neces- 
sary to be a successful American representative overseas— 
whether it is for business, government, a voluntary agency 
or a religious institution—are among the subjects dis- 
cussed in the eleven separate articles, by different authors, 
that comprise this book. The articles are divided into three 
main classifications: “The New Dimensions of Diplomacy,” 
“The Elements of Success,” and “The Challenge to Ameri- 
can Education.” The last subject concerns the training 
desirable for Americans who represent private and public 
enterprises abroad. Material for the book is drawn partially 
from proceedings of a 1957 conference on “Americans at 
Work Abroad” sponsored by the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 
Edited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone, 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, New York, 1957, 150 
pp., $3. 


Occupational Health Nursing—This guide for the practicing 
occupational health nurse clearly outlines the basic func- 
tions of the industrial nurse. Examples of sound nursing 
practices and recommended procedures are included. 
Areas of the nurse’s work—industrial hygiene, safety, 
older workers, etc.—are explained, and frequently encoun- 
tered problems are considered. One chapter is devoted to 
the policy and procedure manual of the occupational 
health nurse. The author, a former nurse in industry, is 


now teaching occupational health nursing at Yale Uni- 
versity. By Mary Louise Brown in association with John 


Wister Meigs, M.D., Springer Publishing Company, Inc., | 


New York, New York, 1956, 276 pp., $4.50. 


Industrial Medical Association Membership Roster—The 
names and addresses of all physicians who practice occu- 
pational medicine full time or part time and are members 


of the Industrial Medical Association are listed in this’ 


publication. The members are grouped geographically as 
well as alphabetically. The geographical listing may be 
helpful to companies seeking industrial physicians in their 
communities since many of the member doctors serve 
companies on a part-time or on-call basis only. Industrial 
Medical Association, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1957, 156 pp., $5. 


Management-Employee Communication in Action—The au- 


thors, who are members of the speech faculty of the | 


Pennsylvania State University and who have been training 
directors in industry, planned to do two things in this 
book: to analyze the role of communication in successful 
business and to offer a constructive program for improve- 


ment. Both oral and written communications are dis- 


cussed. An instructor’s guide provides detailed help in 
planning for use of the material in training sessions. By 
Harold P. Zelko and Harold J. O’Brien, Howard Allen Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1957, 177 pp., $3.50. The guide, 61 pp.,is $1. 
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Labor Relations Pressures in 58—Part | 


by A. H. Raskin 


National Labor Correspondent, ‘The New York Times” 


F THE AUTO INDUSTRY could bring the same 
imagination to its design of new cars that Walter 
Reuther brings to the formation of his collective bar- 
gaining programs, there would be no need to worry 
about the competition of foreign sports cars or other 
threats to Detroit’s supremacy in the auto market. 

_ With the first two rounds of the 1958 bargaining 
tussle behind them, Mr. Reuther has a long lead on 
points over the Big Three auto manufacturers. He 
scored an initial victory six months ago in what he 
likes to call “the battle for men’s minds” by his sug- 
gestion that the auto companies cut $100 from the 
price of their new cars as an anti-inflation measure. 

The companies quite properly noted that Mr. Reu- 
ther was committing himself to nothing more solid 
than a promise to consider shaving down preliminary 
demands that traditionally have so much of a “pie in 
the sky” quality about them that they could well 
represent America’s basis for claiming that we were 

_ really far ahead of the Russians in voyaging into outer 

_ space. Nevertheless, the net effect of their negativity 
was to leave Mr. Reuther well ahead in that first ex- 
change. 

He has vastly extended his lead in this preliminary 
realm of psychological warfare by the unexpectedness 
of his specific bargaining proposals. The critics, who 

_ had been prepared to tear him apart on the issue of a 

_ shorter workweek, were dumbfounded when he jet- 

_ tisoned this demand on the basis that Sputnik had 
made plain the need for maximum utilization of our 

resources to outpace the Soviet Union. 

Then in a fresh expression of the audacity he has 

_ shown ever since he called for “a look at the books” 

right after V-J Day, Mr. Reuther—a one-time social- 

_ ist—made himself the champion of one of manage- 

_ ment’s most cherished ideas for stimulating employee 

' interest in. the success of a business, namely, profit 

sharing. 

What’s more, he threw in the additional gimmick 

: of cutting the consumer in on a slice of the profits, 

= hoping to torpedo industry’s favorite line that 
labor is always seeking to hog all the fruits of im- 

£ proved productivity for itself and so make it impos- 

_ sible for the public to benefit through lower prices. 

The specific Reuther formula for dividing up profits, 

_ especially when coupled with all the additional pro- 

i -posals his program contains for higher labor costs, 
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may be as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. But it was a 
disappointment nonetheless to find the major com- 
panies reacting with the time-worn cry that Mr. 
Reuther was trying to put over a radical scheme, alien 
to the American free enterprise system. 

In essence, the UAW profit-sharing idea, for all its 
far-ranging appurtenances, is not vastly different from 
the fifty-fifty stock purchase deal General Motors and 
Ford offered their half million employees as an al- 
ternative to the so-called guaranteed annual wage 
three years ago. The underlying purpose is to establish 
a sense of partnership that would give the workers 
more incentive for stepping up productivity and help- 
ing the enterprise prosper. 

Now I realize that such discussions represent a 
tremendous expansion of what we have traditionally 
considered the appropriate boundaries of the bargain- 
ing table. Walter Reuther unquestionably is a man 
determined not only to broaden the table but to knock 
out all the walls of the conference room. It would be 
logical enough, once the distribution of profits became 
a matter for negotiation, to contend that sales and 
production policy and executive salaries, and every- 
thing else that goes into the creation of profits is rele- 
vant to such a discussion. 


ak 


These fears might be somewhat less, I suppose, if 
someone other than Mr. Reuther were sponsoring the 
profit-sharing idea. Most industrialists tend to agree 
with John L. Lewis’ estimate that he is a smart-alecky 
Marxist, in Mr. Lewis’ words, “chronically inebriated 
by the exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

It would be my guess that the kind of thing Walter 
Reuther is proposing would begin to get serious con- 
sideration in about five or ten years. For myself, I 
feel that profit sharing or employee stock purchase 
plans do represent a highly constructive addition to 
a wage determination formula that already provides 
for automatic improvement factors and a cost of liv- 
ing escalator. 

And parenthetically, it does seem to me, too, that 
this profit-sharing notion (again with reservations as 
to the specific formula that Walter Reuther is pro- 
posing) represents something of an answer to the 
complaint so often made that pattern bargaining is 
forcing every employer, the one who has the ability 
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to pay and the one who hasn’t, to accept a common 
set of wage standards that is often detrimental to the 
employer who really has not got the kind of profit 
margin that some of the larger manufacturers may 
have. Through the use of a profit-sharing formula it is 
possible to get some kind of differentiation in actual 
wage rates or at least in total compensation. 
However, unfortunately for Mr. Reuther, it is go- 
ing to take something more than mental agility and 
publicity techniques, which combine the most per- 
suasive features of Union Square and Madison Ave- 
nue, to win a strikeless victory in the pay-off rounds 
of his bargaining this spring. The slack demand for 
automobiles makes it seem unlikely that he will be 
able to move any of the Big Three onto the front 
burner with the same sizzling fire he lit under Ford 
when he won the guaranteed annual wage in 1955. 
The companies, still smarting under the outcome of 
that campaign, have given many signs that they will 
not step away from a fight this year. Their accent on 
Mr. Reuther’s “monopoly power” raises a suspicion 
that they may themselves decide to set aside their own 
intra-industry antipathies and band together in an 
all-for-one and one-for-all bargaining arrangement of 
the kind the steel companies formed two years ago. 
That could—although I must admit it would be quite 
a departure—mean the first industry-wide shutdown 
in autos, and, of course, an attendant reduction in the 
UAW’s ability to exert its usual competitive squeeze 
on the manufacturer it considers most vulnerable. 
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Even the merged labor federation is having its own 
internal labor problems. Its organizers have asked the 
National Labor Relations Board to force their bosses 
to recognize their union, and they are getting all the 
classic evasions that employers have used through the 
years to dodge unwelcome unions in more orthodox 
collective bargaining situations. 

The fear of unions and employers alike that the 
expulsion of the Teamsters would start a new civil 
war on the labor front has proved almost totally un- 
founded. 

Truthfully, the Teamsters are at the moment a 
union with no one at the steering wheel. Dave Beck 
is waiting to go to jail and Jimmy Hoffa seems re- 
signed to the fact that the government will never let 
up until it gets him in jail too. This business of sitting 
around courtrooms, knowing that if one beats this 
rap there will be another and another and still an- 
other to face, is a type of torture that even a man as 
tough as Hoffa cannot withstand for long. The con- 
viction of Johnny Dio and Johnny McNamara and 
other old Hoffa lieutenants simply accentuates the 
sense of doom that hangs over the whole Teamster 
high command. 

In the meantime, the federation is quietly dropping 
the Teamsters from state and city central bodies, but 


doing nothing to foster secession movements within 
the Teamsters. If Hoffa goes to jail, the whole union 
is likely to be welcomed back into the federation with 
relatively little fuss. 
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Looking ahead, the strike total in 1958 may well 
prove the heaviest since the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion took over five years ago. But I don’t think there 
is any chance that it will even remotely approach the 
116 million man-days of lost work time recorded in 
1946 right after the war. Last year the 13 million 
man-days lost because of strikes represented only one- 
tenth of 1% of available work time. This was equal 
to two hours in an entire year for the average worker, 
or less time than many workers devote to coffee breaks 
in a single week. 

The probability is that this year’s total will be 
under one-half of 1% as against the 1.4% figure for 
1946. Needless to say, the relatively microscopic nature 
of this ratio does not provide a basis for complacency 
about the economic waste entailed. Tiny strikes in 
strategic areas, as we all know, can cause intense hard- 
ship; and certainly any step back toward a slugging 
out of labor-management differences is something we 
do not want to see. 

But labor peace, achieved through collusion at the 
expense of the public or through the surrender by 
labor or management of basic rights, is destructive of 
true industrial democracy—indeed, of democracy 
itself. I hope I will not be considered an advocate of 
class warfare if I suggest that in too many instances 
we carry our deification of stability in industrial re- 
lations to a point that stifles the free choice of work- 
ers, and eventually provokes such discontent that we 
wind up with chaos as the fruit of our prized stability. 

Now all of us have read with admiration the splen- 
did series of monographs issued some years ago by 
the National Planning Association on “The Causes 
of Industrial Peace.” And, of course, one of the cardinal 
themes through the entire series is the idea that a’ 
strong, secure union is one of the requisites for a pro- 
ductive, harmonious relationship. 

This is a virtuous notion, one that has given rise to 
many, many constructive associations of great benefit 
to workers, to owners, and to the community. But, on 
occasion, the application of this maxim becomes the 
vehicle for keeping workers chained to a union that 
has lost, or is in the process of losing, their confidence. 
When that happens, the catalogue of evil perpetrated 
in the name of stability can become terrifying. 

We have recently had a sample of that in the New 
York City subway system. The practitioners were 
men of intelligence and good will, schooled in the best. 
tenets of liberal-labor philosophy and actuated by a 
sincere belief that the way to efficient, strike-free 
operation of the city’s underground lifeline lay in pro- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Labor Relations Pressures in 58-—II 


by Arthur J. Goldberg 


Special Counsel, American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations 


T HAS BEEN suggested that I give you a view 
of what is going to happen this year in the labor 
movement. This, I think, illustrates some of the con- 
fusion in the public mind about the nature of unions 
in this country. 

I remember some years ago arguing a case in court 
which involved the question of whether the CIO was 
a labor organization. At that time, the judge was ex- 
_ pounding the thesis that the CIO was a labor organ- 
_ ization and not a federation, as I was contending. He 
said to me in harsh tones, “Do you mean to say that 
when Walter Reuther goes into collective bargaining 
he does not call Phil Murray and clear it with him?” 

I said then, as I say now, that there is no clearance 
in the labor movement about major collective bargain- 
ing developments. I was as surprised as all of you 
when I recently read about Mr. Reuther’s demands. 
And you can be sure that Walter Reuther did not 
clear those demands with George Meany or with any- 
body else in the labor movement except his own group 
of people. 

So I have no advance knowledge of what is going to 
happen in the labor movement. 

I agree with Mr. Raskin’s observation that this is 
_ going to be a troubled period in labor relations. That 
_ is inevitable in an economic situation such as we face. 
_ Business is on the downgrade, and major contracts are 
_ expiring. Yet in those areas where major contracts are 

expiring, major employers, nevertheless, have a record 

of profitable operations. There is also present the basic 
_ economic problem of our country—we must go for- 
_ ward in the wage area as well as in the production area 
if we are to maintain the prosperous economy upon 
_ which our economic health and well-being depends. 
When you have such an economic situation, which 
‘ has been present in other recent periods, then I reluc- 
_ tantly agree that there are trouble signs ahead. The 
; last such period that comes to my mind is 1949, when 
_ we had a similar economic situation and a comparable 
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collective bargaining situation. But I again say there 
_ are worse things than strikes, and one of them is the 
i loss of economic freedom. 

I find myself in a peculiar reaction to Mr. Raskin’s 
statements because there are two inconsistent theses 
. in his presentation. He starts off by saying just what 
_ I have said: Looks like this is going to be a tough 
_ year. It looks like there are going to be problems that 
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will be difficult to resolve by collective bargaining. It 
looks like we are going to have storm signs on the 
horizon. Then he goes on and paints an entirely dif- 
ferent picture in which he says that one of the things 
he deprecates strongly in the American scene is bu- 
reaucratic collusion with management, cynical top- 
level relations, unwholesome relationships between 
union and management, and industrial peace and 
stability obtained at the expense of democracy. 

I have played a part in major collective bargaining 
in this country during the past ten years. Ten years 
ago I left Chicago and came to Washington to join 
Phil Murray and participate in some of these relation- 
ships about which Mr. Raskin has spoken. I do not 
find in my experience that there has been bureaucratic 
collusion with management, that there are cynical top- 
level relationships, that unwholesome relationships 
exist between union and management, and that 
stability is obtained at the expense of industrial 
democracy. 

On the contrary, I find at almost every level of 
industrial relations (particularly in the major mass 
production industries, such as autos) sharp conflicts, 
sharp disagreements, a sharp attitude of self-preserva- 
tion on the part of each side in terms of its own 
interests. 

I find that sometimes self-interest has been pushed 
too hard, perhaps by both sides, but I do not believe 
that stability has been extolled at the expense of 
democracy—either industrial democracy or internal 
union democracy. 

y* 


Let me put some cases in point. Regardless of how 
you feel about him, no one can accuse John L. Lewis 
of not being a militant protector of the rights and 
interests of the coal miners of the United States. He 
has had sharp conflicts with industry and government. 
He has fought for the interests of the miners when 
many of us have felt that the national welfare was 
prejudiced by the type of resolute union action that 
Mr. Lewis took. He has fought with the coal operators 
at a time when the industry looked as though it was 
in peril. He has refrained from fighting, as he did this 
year, when he thought his own interests warranted 
passing over a re-opener in his contract. 

I do not accuse Mr. Lewis of having cynical rela- 
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tions with his management, of bureaucratic collusion 
with the coal industry. He has at times, but not all 
the time, been cognizant of their problems, just as 
they have at times, but not all the time, been cogni- 
zant of his problems. 

Look at the steel industry, with which I am inti- 
mately familiar. There the situation is the same. Can 
anyone say there has been bureaucratic collusion with 
management in the steel industry? Since 1949 there 
have been three major strikes and a single one-day 
strike in the steel industry. During the period, there 
have been resolute differences of opinion. And there 
have been disagreements both in the collective bar- 
gaining area and recently in the pricing salary area, 
where the union has gone to Washington and publicly 
quarreled with the industry before the Kefauver com- 
mittee. 

And, on the other hand, the industry, as is its right, 
has belabored what it chooses to call the monopoly 
power of the union. 

I for one do not believe that either the union or 
the industry ought to keep quiet about their relation- 
ships with each other. I think it is part of our Ameri- 
can fabric that if the steel industry thinks the steel 
union goes too far, it should have the right to say so. 
Similarly, I think it is part of the obligation of the 
Steelworkers’ union, if they think the steel companies’ 
pricing policies are wrong, to say so. Both have im- 
portant responsibilities not only to their own stock- 
holders and members, as the case may be, but to the 
community and the public at large. And through this 
exchange of public opinion, there comes a clarification 
for everybody of what the points of view ought to be. 

I know that there is a tendency for some of us to 
assume that some relationships are cynical. I remem- 
ber that a last minute difference of opinion in the 1955 
steel negotiations caused a twelve-hour shutdown of 
the steel industry. It was said in the Pittsburgh press 
the next day, to my great amazement, that the strike 
was prearranged to make it appear that there was a 
real fight. Now anybody who knows the steel industry 
knows that a twelve-hour shutdown is very expensive, 
and it takes perhaps a week’s time to get production 
up again. It is much better to have a two-week shut- 
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Was this strike then evidence of collusion? No. 
Cynical top-level relationships? No. Unwholesome 
relationships? No. This was a genuine, vigorous dif- 
ference of opinion between two groups representing 
their respective interests. 

Look through the range of American industry. 
There are cases where there is agreement, but I do 
not call it collusion. I call it a statesmanlike maturity. 
In the garment industries, management and labor 
through the years have developed understandings of 
each other’s problems. Certainly none of us would 


condemn those understandings. They represent a 
model of good labor relations. 

Finally, I would like to say a brief word about the 
New. York City transit situation. I have some personal 
knowledge of this because I acted as special counsel 
in presenting the Transport Workers Union case to 
the board appointed by the American Arbitration 
Association and headed by David Cole. I also par- 
ticipated in the final settlement this year. 

Transit presents a very peculiar problem and a 
much misunderstood one. Mr. Raskin has painted a 
picture of a transit union torn with dissension, and the 
Transit Authority attempting to keep the particular 
union in at the expense of democracy. This is not a 
completely accurate picture. 

First of all, the problem in the New York transit 
system is a problem which exists in every aspect of 
labor relations where you have a union: What is the 
appropriate unit for bargaining in a particular in- 
dustry? For whom should that unit bargain? 

In the transit industry, all over the country it has 
been found by long experience that the industria] unit 
works best. This historical fact, which applies to 
utilities as well, seems to have been overlooked by 
many. 

Now I know there is dissension in the New York 
City transit industry. But it is not entirely accurate 
to indicate that the dissension represents a collapse 
of the Transport Workers Union. Another fact that 
has been obscured is this: Right at the present mo- 
ment there are 18,400 dues-paying members of the 
TWU, representing a substantial majority of the 
workers in the transit lines. These people pay dues 
under a voluntary check-off card, revocable at any 
time. There is no union shop; these people cannot be 
compelled to join the union. But nevertheless 18,400 
dues-paying members exist. 
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The problem of democracy in a union is no different 
than the problem of democracy in our society at | 
large; it is the problem of majority versus minority 
rule. We could not function in any aspect of our 
political economy if we so pushed minority rights that 
the rights of the majority were subverted. Do any 
of us want to adopt for our own government the 
precarious, chaotic government of France, which illus- 
trates to the nth degree the business of catering to 
every minority group so that the institution of govern- 
ment itself is prejudiced and impaired? 

By the same token, if every minority group in a 
sound bargaining unit were permitted to divest itself, 
or secede from the unit, I would venture the prediction 
that we would have no type of labor relations worthy - 
of the name. When we talk about democratic rights, 
we have to do it in terms of what best serves the 
interests of the entire group. 

In addition to being a collective bargaining year, 
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1958 is also a legislative year. As you see in the papers, 
there are all sorts of proposals in the legislative area 
relating to labor. This is very largely, although not 
entirely, an outgrowth of the McClellan hearings, and 
I want to say a word about those hearings. 

They have been much talked about in the press, 
out of the press, by the labor movement, and so on. 
I have no reservations in saying that to the extent 
that they have exposed corruption, racketeering and 
underworld connections within the labor movement, 
they have done a very valuable service indeed. 

At the same time I have no hesitancy in saying that 
I do not think it is any of the business of the com- 
mittee to investigate the UAW and the Kohler situa- 
tion. No member of that committee, including the 
Republican members who proposed the resolution to 
investigate the Kohler strike, charges that the UAW 


_ isa corrupt union or that Walter Reuther is a corrupt 
_ trade unionist. What they are saying is that “it’s 


about time we got around to Walter Reuther.” They 
have overlooked the fact that the Kohler strike has 
already been investigated by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; and the whole thing is already a matter 
of public record. 

j~ 


When we get into the legislative area I notice some- 
thing very peculiar. While some proposals have been 
advanced dealing with the problem of corruption, the 
major proposals that have been advanced have noth- 


_ ing to do with corruption. Rather, they are concerned 


with secondary boycotts, organizational picketing, 
right-to-work laws, and antitrust laws. In the case of 
organizational picketing, a tenuous relationship may 
exist, but even here the legislation that has been 
drafted and put in the hopper would not deal with 
corruption at all. 

The problems up here in New York City, in fact, 
would be accentuated if the legislation that has been 
proposed were to be adopted. In New York some 
racket-ridden unions have made sweetheart agree- 
ments with employers to deprive Puerto Rican and 
other workers of basic rights. About the only recourse 
at the present moment against that type of corrup- 
tion is to put up pickets and try to get those workers 
away from those racket-ridden unions, so they can be 


_ organized into decent unions that will safeguard their 
_ rights. That would be impossible if we had a ban on 
_ organizational picketing. 


We do not have the time today to get into a detailed 


i description of the important questions of labor policy 


eg. 


involved in all these areas. I want to suggest just one 
because it relates to the problem of union democracy. 


_ The essential problem in the field of boycotts and 


_ organizational picketing is: 


“Does the union have 


enough economic interest in other unorganized areas 


¥ 
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to use its economic power to attempt to eliminate the 
unfair competition of those unorganized plants?” This 
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is the essential question, first portrayed very graphi- 
cally by Justice Brandeis in the Duplex Deering case. 
Justice Brandeis gave, I believe, the clearest exposi- 
tion of the economic interest of unions and organized 
employers in those unorganized segments. 

On dozens of occasions in collective bargaining con- 
ferences I have had employers come to me and say, 
“Look, we cannot continue to do this if you fellows 
do not go out and organize that plant. It is too rough 
on us.” And they are right. Now I haven’t time to 
explain why a union can’t just go in to plants and 
pass out cards, because those plants may have so- 
called independent unions. There are all kinds of 
complications which now exist, helped by some of the 
Taft-Hartley provisions, which make that type of 
organization difficult, if not impossible. 
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Right-to-work laws also have nothing whatsoever 
to do with corruption. There is involved a very simple 
question of national policy: “Should you permit labor 
and management to negotiate union security clauses 
or should you by law prevent it?” 

The same is true about the antitrust laws. There is 
no possible connection between antitrust laws and 
corruption. I think there is an utter lack of reality in 
this whole area because the argument that is going on 
is, “Should you have strong national unions in collec- 
tive bargaining or should you break them up?” 

Let me give you a very simple case which seems to 
me to settle the argument. Is there anyone here who 
believes that even if you enacted a law—and it would 
be silly and ridiculous to do so—that a General 
Motors union contract for a particular plant could be 
hammered out by the plant manager and a local union 
president? 

Could we draft a law—let’s put aside should we 
draft a law—that would make it impossible for the 
plant manager to get his policy directives from the 
board of directors, the president, and chairman of the 
board of General Motors? Of course not. Similarly, it 
would be unfair and unworkable to pass a law that 
said the local union president could not get together 
with his colleagues and Walter Reuther and his execu- 
tive board and hammer out the policy for that par- 
ticular union. 


Business Books Increase 


According to a compilation made by Publishers’ 
Weekly, 24% more books on business subjects were 
published in the United States in 1957 than in the 
previous year. Books on only two other types of sub- 
ject matter showed a greater increase. These were 
history (48%) and science (25%). 


How Not to Influence People 


A problem-solving conference calls for skillful leadership if it is to attain its goal 


of getting the thinking and ideas of all group members 


GROUP SUPERVISOR once called a meeting to 

get his subordinates’ ideas on the most effective 
way of handling a problem. He started off by saying, 
“I think so and so is the best solution but Id like 
your ideas.” 

That leader might as well have adjourned the meet- 
ing on the spot. True, certain members of the confer- 
ence interposed polite objections and raised arguments 
that were easily overcome, but they arrived at the 
“mescapable” conclusion that the boss was right. 
Why? Because he had dominated the group; he had 
already told them what to think. 

What is wrong with this? Simply, the leader-boss 
did not achieve his objective. He did not get the 
thinking of the group. He got his own thinking back. 

This points up a major concern in leading a prob- 
lem-solving conference: how is the leader to control 
the conference but not dominate it. Half the battle is 
a clear understanding of the distinction between dom- 
ination and control. 

Control, explain the experts, refers to those actions 
which a leader takes to keep discipline and maintain 
order. It also involves keeping the group on the sub- 
ject and progressing in an orderly way toward a solu- 
tion of the problem at hand. In this respect, the leader 
must be firm and very definite. He must exercise the 
authority necessary to accomplish these purposes if 
he expects the meeting to be truly productive. 

On the other hand, the experts insist that the leader 
must make every effort to avoid dominating the meet- 
ing if it is to be most productive. Domination, in this 
context, they define as dictating the thinking of the 
group; in effect, telling one member or the whole group 
what to think about a given question. _ 

This distinction between control and domination 
and the evaluation of a leader’s action must always be 
made in terms of the aims of the conference. If the 
leader’s purpose is to sell an idea to a group, it is 
clearly his intent to dominate the group. It would be 
pointless, therefore, to attempt to distinguish between 
domination and control. It also would be pointless to 
use the problem-solving technique in this case. 

Recognized authorities point out that the organi- 
zation, techniques, and procedures of a problem-solv- 
ing conference are based on the assumption that it is 
the group’s job to solve the problem; that the leader, 
whoever he may be, wants to get, to the greatest pos- 
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sible degree, the objective, impartial, and unbiased 
ideas and thinking of everyone present. The reports of 
the best observations and experience to date make it 
obvious that the most effective tool for getting objec- 
tive, impartial, unbiased thinking from others is for 
the leader himself to be as objective, impartial, and 
unbiased as humanly possible. 

It is now recognized by most experts in this field 
that the leader can avoid domination only to the 
degree that he maintains an objective attitude. He 
avoids affecting the ideas and thinking of others by 
refusing to take sides in an argument, by making sure 
that all arguments receive full consideration, and by 
creating a climate in which each member of the group 
feels free to express himself. 

How can the conference leader establish the climate 
that will best accomplish these objectives? Current 
literature on the subject reports many things which 
he should do or refrain from doing. His actions, his 
facial expressions are all highly significant. Also, as 
will be demonstrated, the words and phrases used by 
the leader are extremely important in helping him to 
avoid domination and to establish a climate of free 
and objective participation. 

The quotations that follow are taken verbatim 
from reports of practice conferences conducted by 
executives during various sessions of Tur CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s one-week course on the leadership of prob- 
lem-solving conferences, which is one phase of con- 


sultative management. These are actual statements — 


that the conferees tabbed as evidences of leader dom- ' 


ination. And in no case had the leader intended to 
dominate. 


The group’s suggested revision of each quote is not — 


the only or necessarily the best possible way to ex- 
press the idea. It simply demonstrates how the use 
of different words or a different approach can improve 
the effectiveness of the leader. Here are eleven typical 


situations in which the leader must guard against 


unintentional dominance. 
I. Rephrasing an idea already expressed 


During the discussion of a problem the leader may 


feel it necessary to rephrase a comment of a group ~ 


member if only to make sure it is understood. The 
leader says: 


2” 


a. “Leo, you are essentially saying, then, that .... 
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Why dominate Leo even to this minor degree? Why 
try to tell Leo what he said? The leader may be wrong. 
If so, he may cause Leo to take issue with him. As an 
objective leader, he wishes to avoid argument with a 
group member. 

Why not ask Leo what he said? Why not say: 
“Leo, is your point that... ?” 

Now, if the leader has expressed Leo’s idea correctly, 

_ well and good. If not, Leo may proceed to correct him 

_ but without any argumentative implications, and the 
purpose of restating a position clearly has been 
achieved. 


> 


b. “I think we have two ideas here, one of which.... 
If the leader is always saying what “I think,” he is 
probably not keeping a very objective or unbiased 
attitude. There is a trap here that some leaders fail 
to see. Under the pretense of clarifying an idea, some 
leaders will take the opportunity to interject a new 
idea of their own. This is easy to spot. In fact, the 
group may even quietly condemn a leader who does 
this unintentionally. But whether intentional or not, 
this may cause a free and objective climate to start 
_ disappearing. If it is the group’s job to do the think- 
ing, let them do it. Ask them! 
“Have we two ideas here, one of which... ?” 


2. Bringing a member into active participation 


___ At some point the leader may notice that one mem- 

_ ber of the group is “withdrawn” or “out of touch.” 

_ He believes that it is necessary that the thinking of 

_ each member keep pace with the rest of the group. 
John is talking. The leader interrupts: 


a. “Just a minute, John, I want to bring Van up to 

_ date. He was daydreaming.” 
Unfortunately, Van was daydreaming. The leader 

_ may even feel some irritation that Van is paying no 

attention to what is being said. Van may deserve a 
figurative needle. But what happens if the leader al- 
~ lows himself to use the approach quoted above or even 

a stronger one? Of course, he may get a constructive 
response from Van but the chances are that he will 
draw a blank. At best, Van has been embarrassed. 
This is an emotional barrier that will probably block 
_ his thinking processes at least temporarily. Since the 
_ objective is to gain Van’s participation, the leader 
_ might better submerge his personal feelings and make 
it possible for Van to contribute instead of causing 
~ emotional barriers. Why not say: 

“Tust a minute, John, perhaps we should hear from 
Van. Van, what do you think of the idea that... ?” 
| Now Van has been stirred from his lethargy, he has 
_ been given a face-saver. The leader has filled in the 
gap in Van’s knowledge of the subject under discus- 
: sion and the chances of getting his contributions are 
good. 


_ 6. “Bill, before you fall asleep, what do you have to 
I. ‘he 
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Why not: 
“Bill, what do you have to add?” or “Bill, what com- 
ment have you on this last idea that... ?” 


Much the same comments apply here as in the im- 
mediately preceding illustration. Many leaders need 
to curb the tendency to include a gratuitous comment 
or “crack” that usually serves no constructive purpose. 


3. Challenging an idea or comment as expressed 


In order to stimulate a deeper or more thorough 
consideration of an idea, the leader may occasionally 
find it necessary to question or challenge the com- 
ments of a participant: 


a. “I am not sure that makes much difference.” 
Every time the leader makes a direct statement or 
says “I think” he is to that extent sacrificing his im- 
personal attitude and unbiased climate. Such a state- 
ment could be the start of a beautiful argument be- 
tween member and leader. Why not make it imper- 
sonal? Throw the ball back to the member: 
“How does that affect the validity of the point Joe 
just made?” 


b. “There are more reasons than that. Don't you 
agree?” 

Here the leader is not only dictating the answer, 
he is also on his knees begging for agreement. Why 
not ask: 

“What other reasons need to be considered?” 


4. Bringing an individual or the group back to the subject 


Conferees tend to wander now and then. It is a 
part of the job of the leader to avoid wasted time by 
keeping all comments to the point: 


a. “Gordon, I think you are off the subject.” 

Here the leader is skating on more thin ice. If 
Gordon resents this openly, there is a chance to clear 
the atmosphere. If he resents it in silence, the leader 
may be in for trouble later and he will never know 
why. At this point, some conferees have said, “Let’s 
not beat around the bush. If a member is off the 
subject, let’s say so. The direct approach is shortest 
and best. What is wrong with the leader’s comment 
to Gordon?” Others say it is not really a question of 
right or wrong. The question is, will this comment tend 
to help or hinder the conference objective? In addi- 
tion to the possibilities for resentment and the fact 
that here again is a fine opener for a member-leader 
fight, suppose the leader is wrong and Gordon really 
is on the subject? It is generally conceded that in a 
situation like this, it is best simply to challenge the 
speaker. Why not say: 

“Gordon, how can your comment be used as an argu- 
ment for or against the proposition we are discussing?” 

If Gordon is really off the subject, he will get the 
idea. If he is on the subject nobody is embarrassed 
and the leader has drawn out an additional argument 
for consideration by the group. 
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b. “Gentlemen [to the group], we are off the subject.” 
But since it is the group’s job, the leader should 

stay out of the argument. Let the group decide. Why 

not say: 

“Gentlemen, are we talking to the point or not?” 


5. Avoiding the duplication of an idea already expressed 
If the point has already been made, the leader can 

help the group save time by preventing needless 

repetition: 

a. “I think you are arguing the same point.” 

The dangers of the direct statement by the leader 
need no further elaboration. Many times a member 
will not realize that he is duplicating an idea already 
expressed until he is questioned: 

“Are you arguing the same point Henry made earlier 
to the effect that... ?” 


b. “Would your idea be included under the concept 

of public relations that we have already agreed on?” 
This phraseology is not ineffective but it may be 

more effective on occasion if the leader questions the 

apparent duplication in a negative way: 

“How does your idea differ from the concept of public 

relations that.we have already agreed on?” 


6. Getting an idea out on the table when it does not come 
from the group and needs to be considered 


Part of the leader’s job is to make sure that all 
aspects of a question are thoroughly considered. If 
the group seems to be unaware of a particular argu- 
ment, the leader must get it out on the table, but he 
wishes to do so in an impersonal way. He wants to 
avoid having the members jump to the conclusion that 
it is his idea. 

a. “I can’t help but think we are missing the boat 
when we see that companies that are wage pace- 
setters have stock purchase plans.” 

Is there any doubt where the leader stands on this 
particular point? He has steam-rollered this idea into 
the discussion. But what now happens to his objective 
climate? It doesn’t disappear—not quite, that is. How- 
ever, the leader can just as easily and more effectively 
present the argument impersonally: 

“How significant for this discussion is the argument 
(or fact, tf it is a fact) that these companies have stock 
purchase plans?” 


+? 


b. “Another question I might askis.... 
But “TI” had better not ask the question. The leader 
will be more objective and more unbiased if he can 
avoid having any ideas tied to him personally. Again, 
he probably can be more effective in exhibiting an im- 
partial attitude when he points out: 
“Another argument the group might want to consider 
St 


7. Checking group agreement or approval 
At times the leader will consider it important to 


check the group for agreement with an idea or to make 
sure that the opposition has a chance to be heard. 


a. “Loyalty and integrity are different concepts, 
aren't they?” 

There is little point in asking the question right 
after the answer is given. Leading questions have no 
place in an impartial atmosphere. This statement will 
stifle questions or disagreement if any are present. 
Why not ask: 

“Do the members agree that loyalty and integrity are 
different concepts?” 

Now members can be free to voice questions or dis- 
agreement, if they have-any. 


b. “I think that is another point.” 
Why not ask the group: 
“Is that another point?” 


8. Stimulating further thought by a member 


Frequently the leader may want to ask probing 
questions to stimulate a member to think through a 
problem or to recognize the implications of his 
statement: 


a. “Sil, don’t you think the safety committee could 
be used as judges?” 

Leading question again. All Sil has to do is agree 
by saying “yes.” The leader has done the thinking 
for Sil and has given him the idea. This makes it easy 
for Sil and the other conferees. When the leader is 
willing to do their thinking for them they will usually 
be content to sit back and let him. The leader might 
better have asked: 

“Sil, who do you think might be used as judges?” 

Now Sil has to use his own brains for an answer. 
He doesn’t find one already made for him. He has to 
do the thinking and the leader should be patient! It } 
takes time to think. 


b. “Aaron, what do you think about this booklet?” 
Here the leader is giving Aaron free rein to say what 
he pleases for or against. The point, however, is that 
in this instance the leader may have given Aaron too 
much latitude. Aaron doesn’t necessarily have to 
think. He can say simply, “I am for it.” Of course, no 
words used by the leader will force Aaron to think if 
he does not want to. But a more pointed question will 
usually get better results in stimulating a member to 
think more deeply. The leader might ask: 
“Aaron, how do you think this booklet might be 
useful?” 


9. Avoiding the criticism of a participant 


The heat of emotion will spoil any climate of cool 
deliberation. Thus, a leader can easily find himself 
unconsciously stoking the fires of resentment. 


a. “Frank, you misunderstood me.” 
Although it may be perfectly true, this is not the 
most tactful statement to make. The leader wants to 
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maintain his impartial climate by avoiding even the 
appearance of any emotional conflict with a member. 
It in no way hurts the prestige of the leader to say: 
“Sorry, Frank, I wasn’t clear. What I meant was... .” 


b. “Wern, let’s not make snap decisions.” 


Perhaps the leader ought not to jump to the con- 
clusion that Wern is jumping to conclusions. The 
point can be made much more smoothly by some 
such phrase as: 

“Wern, what other facts should be considered before 
the group can arrive at a decision?” 


10. Avoiding any evaluation of a member's idea 


Any adjective or phrase that can be interpreted as 
a bias makes a neat trap for the unwary leader. He 
always sacrifices his objective climate to the extent 
that he speaks words which place a value on a mem- 
ber’s comment or idea. 


a. “We have several points worthy of consideration.” 


The leader shows bias whenever he comments for 
or against an expression of opinion. In this instance 
he implies by the word “worthy” that he approves 
these points but condemns others that may have been 
made. Since he wishes to maintain an unbiased atti- 
tude he must drop the word worthy or say (if true) 
that it is the group which considers them worthy. 
“We have several points for consideration.” or “We 
have several points that the group feels are worthy of 
discussion.” 


b. “I'd like to hit that point. I think it is good.” 

All right, so it’s a good point. But the leader doesn’t 
have to say so. He can hit it harder by asking for 
corroboration from the group. Let him say: 

“Has anyone else had a similar experience?” and/or 
“Let’s hear some more about it.” and/or “How about 
an illustration of how that works?” 


11. Refusing to answer direct questions from members 


It is rare when a question from a member will not 
require an evaluation or an opinion from the leader, 
which will in turn in some degree affect group think- 
ing. Consequently the leader makes every effort to 
avoid this trap. 


a. A member asks: “Do you want a crazy idea?” The 
leader replies, “Yes.” 

It is not necessary for the leader to reply either yes 
or no. His yes implies agreement that the idea to come 
is crazy. Once committed, he is in a position of need- 
ing to evaluate the idea further when it has been ex- 
pressed. His implied agreement has already started the 
wheels of dominance and bias moving; and it is easier 
not to start them than it is to stop them once some 
headway is gained. Would not the objective of the con- 
ference be better served by saying to the member: 
“Suppose you express your idea and as usual the 
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group can decide whether or not it is a crazy one.” 
b. A member asks: “Joe’s argument is valid only if 
we can measure a manager's performance. How can 
we do that?” The leader replies, “Standards of per- 
formance can be set for any job—clerk or manager.” 

It is true that the leader has not offered a specific 
solution but he has definitely expressed the idea that 
a manager’s job can be measured. He has done some 
thinking for the group. He might better say: 
“Regarding your question, Bill, do you have any ideas 
how it can be done?” 

* * * 


The examples and illustrations just given have 
shown how words are an important part of establish- 
ing and maintaining the proper conference climate. 
But they are not the whole story. Attitudes, facial 
expressions, gestures, emphasis and inflection are some 
of the other factors that conference leaders must con- 
trol for best results. In considering the examples, 
therefore, the reader must recognize that the exact 
same words which expressed his idea so well today 
may convey the opposite impression later when spoken 
in a forced tone or flavored with a hint of reprisal. 

Many executives and supervisors who study prob- 
lem-solving conference techniques tend to become 
confused at the emphasis placed on establishing an 
objective, impartial, unbiased climate. These people 
ask, in effect: “Do you mean to tell me that I am 
expected to conduct a meeting of my subordinates and 
that I should say nothing and just sit there. I am paid 
to give direction to my group.” 

Of course, as the leadership specialists would point 
out, if the executive is doing a good job of conference 
leadership he is not “just sitting there.” But that is 
minor. They would point out that the executive must 
judge his actions in terms of what he expects to ac- 
complish. There will be many times when the execu- 
tive will want to influence his subordinates; there will 
be many times when he will want to inform them and 
tell them what is to be done and what is not to be 
done—and rightly so. But in such cases he will not 
attempt to use the problem-solving techniques. When 
he seriously and conscientiously wants the thinking 
of his group about any given situation or problem 
he will then use methods that are designed to ac- 
complish that purpose. These are the problem-solving 
conference techniques. He will naturally turn to these 
methods as he learns how easy it is for him subcon- 
sciously and unintentionally to affect and dominate 
the thinking of his subordinates by every word, facial 
expression, or gesture that he may make. As this in- 
sight grows, it will be more and more obvious to him 
that his expectation of objective and unbiased think- 
ing can only be realized as he himself first sets the 
example in an unemotional climate of free discussion. 

GrorcE V. Moser 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Controlling Labor Costs in an 
Inflationary Period 


Prices rise and profits are squeezed when wage hikes are 
not offset by increased productivity. Prospects for further 
wage increases place a premium on ways and means to re- 
duce unit labor costs. With the rapid increase in salary 
payrolls, the focus must be on the office as well as the pro- 
duction line. Practical measures for reducing the impact of 
increased wages and salaries are offered here by a panel 
that includes: 


e F. M. Karches, Vice-President of Rice-Stix, Inc., St. 
Louis, Missouri 


e J. F. Biggane, Manager, Industrial Engineering De- 
partment, The Maytag Company, Newton, lowa 

e Warren E. Alberts, Director of Industrial Engineering, 
United Air Lines, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Impact of Rising Costs on 


Smaller Business 
by Fred M. Karches 


HE IDEA exists in the minds of a number of 
| labor leaders, and a great number of employees, 
that the “squeeze” on a company’s profits can con- 
tinue to be applied without serious danger of the com- 
plete collapse of an enterprise—and, perhaps, of an 
entire industry. 

Let me take you to St. Louis and turn the calendar 
back to 1952. 

Visualize, with me, the fact that we then had in 
St. Louis most of the large wholesale jobbing and 
distributing enterprises of the country, if not of the 
world. Our city was the major center of the wholesale 
jobbing and distributing industry. 

In 1952, eight of the principal companies engaged 
in this industry employed approximately 5,000 em- 
ployees. These employees were members of the Ware- 
house and Distribution Workers’ Union, affiliated 
with the Teamsters. 

That was in 1952. What about the status of these 
companies today? Of the eight companies, two con- 
tinue to perform a distributing function; one continues 


* A Round Table discussion held at the 380th Meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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as a centralized operation, the other has disbursed its 
distributing operations-and retains a limited operation 
in the metropolitan area. 

Now, what is the point that I wish to make? In my 
study of this industrial upheaval it has been obvious 
that increasing costs, a declining profit, and static 
prices have played a significant part in bringing about 
this tremendous shift within an important segment of 
our community’s economy. An equally important con- 
tributing cause was the fact that the industry let 
elements of obsolescence invade managerial policies, 
marketing programs, operating methods and facilities. 

High on the list of the causes for this shift was the 
imposition of (1) direct wage increases that were too 
great at the time to be assimilated by the industry, 
and (2) expensive fringe benefit costs that kept in- 
creasing unit labor costs. These, in turn, put more and 
more pressure on prices and profits. Unit labor costs 
increased much more than the productivity of the 
workers. 

The industry, as it was constituted in my city in 
1952, recognized the creeping strangulation predicted 
by mounting costs. Management engineers were en- 
gaged by several companies and charged with the 
specific assignment of effecting complete reorganiza- 
tion of methods and facilities. But the move, in most 
instances, was made too late and the action of man- 
agement was too hesitant in adopting changes in 
tradition-rooted policies. A further obstacle delaying | 
prompt action was the lack of managerial organiza- 
tion. No important changes, such as the adoption of 
cost controls, can be successfully planned and exe- 
cuted unless management is organized from the top 
down and primed for prompt action. 
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It was this lack of managerial organization and in- 
tercompany coordination that made possible the im- 
position of wage and fringe benefit costs too rich for 
the industry to digest. Under the aggressive leadership 
of the union representing the workers of the industry, 
individual companies of the wholesale jobbing and 
distribution industry were subjected to negotiations _ 
on a company-by-company basis (one sitting duck 
at a time). The demands were unique. The industry 
was ill prepared to absorb their costs. 

Managerial interests, had they been more alert and 
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dynamic in their awareness of the need for constantly 
planning the control of costs and the development of 
a profit dollar, might have been more successful in 
averting the major shift in our local industry. Yet I 
doubt that management can withstand indefinitely 
the squeeze of union demands. Ever increasing wage 
hikes—in particular, the hidden costs of mounting 
fringe benefits—must be offset in companies in a mar- 
ginal-profit industry, either by increased productivity 
or by a growing consciousness on labor’s part of its 
profit responsibility. Many small companies have not 
the capital to invest in labor-saving devices or in 
elaborate layout changes. 

When the last group of major cost-affecting de- 
mands was imposed on the companies of our industry, 
most of the managements were made to understand 
that their individual economic problems, as well as 
their ultimate resolution, were purely their own. The 
union leadership implied that the problem of absorb- 
ing increased labor costs was not the responsibility of 
the union. 

A number of us in management have taken the po- 
sition that unions do not have, and should not have, 
any economic responsibilities in the operation of our 
companies or our industries. There are others who 
contend that the opposite is true. I doubt whether this 
subject has ever been discussed to the point where an 
acceptable conclusion has been reached. One of my 
acquaintances in labor left no doubt about how he 
feels on the subject. He said, “I look upon unionism 
as a management-control device.” 


al 


Whatever our views, we know one thing: the suc- 
cess of unionism is definitely geared to the success 
of the business involved. It needs the skill, the in- 
genuity, the inventiveness, the daring, and the per- 
severance of ownership and management. We also 
know that unionism has a definite and forceful in- 
fluence on the economics of our business and our 
industry. We must learn to live with it and use it, if 
we can, for the benefit of the owners, the stockholders, 
and the employees. 

A movement, such as the labor movement, is not 
a business in the accepted sense of this term, even 
though, within its structure, it utilizes certain busi- 
ness functions in order to attain its objectives. 

A union is a political organization in its internal 
structure and procedures. Successful industrial rela- 
tionships have been developed in those instances 
where management has recognized this basic and 
_ fundamental fact and has conducted its negotiations 
and daily relationships accordingly. — 

Unions, before considering the “squeeze” of in- 
creasing costs due to increased wages and fringe bene- 
fits, will think first of what is best for the labor move- 
ment. They have demonstrated that they must think 
_ and act in terms of patterns. It is the exception when 
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a union departs from its pattern procedure to help or 
to rescue a floundering company. For example, wages 
and other benefits affecting labor costs are considered 
initially not in terms of whether they are econom- 
ically sound for a specific business or company, but 
whether they are in line with the national or regional 
pattern established as an objective by the particular 
union. A political entity must think and act in this 
fashion. 

In management’s efforts to maintain a business 
organization, it has recognized that only sound and 
efficient production can provide it with the means 
to offer real income. Unions, on the other hand, have 
long recognized that the workers’ interests always 
have been primarily in their income, not their output. 
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Production problems and decisions concern unions 
only to the extent that they affect union security and 
the security of an individual or group of union mem- 
bers. Management can expect unions to assume little 
or no responsibility for quantitative or qualitative 
production problems, unless such problems seriously 
affect the union’s representation of the unit, or the 
satisfaction—real or imaginary—of the union worker 
on the job. 

For these reasons, and perhaps others, it would 
seem doubtful that unions feel they have any major 
degree of economic responsibility to business. This is 
emphasized by mounting demands. For example, one 
pending demand calls for reducing the workweek 
from forty to thirty-five hours without reducing the 
weekly income of workers. This would force up opera- 
tional costs. If the demand were granted, manage- 
ment alone would have to carry the responsibility of 
increasing output per man-hour to offset the added 
labor costs. Any increase in man-hour output takes 
time and money to put across. Worse still, most tech- 
nological changes that are introduced are expected 
to be opposed by the unions. Unions approach such 
changes as a potential threat to the jobs of their dues- 
paying members. 

While we are on the subject of technical changes, 
here are some of the unions’ practices in handling 
given situations: 

1. Resisting Technical Changes. First, I feel that we 
will all agree that technical changes, generally, are of 
long-term advantage to the workers. However, this is 
often hard to get across. The development of a labor- 
saving machine or of a new method or procedure 
looms as a menace to the workers immediately 
affected. 

If workers feel they are either being displaced or 
forced to accept a lower wage classification, or that 
the technical change affects their source of income and 
their way of life, management is in for a struggle. 

Labor’s chances of resisting the change hinge on 
(1) the strategic position of the union, and (2) the 
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labor-displacing power of the new machine or method. 

The success of union resistance, however, is lessened 
if the change provides a major and substantial saving 
over a previous machine or method. If savings are 
great, the union can hope only to continue a delaying 
action for a limited time. 

Sumner Slichter says that unions have three ap- 
proaches to changes: 


e Obstruction—outright refusal. 


e Competition—offering to reduce wages to offset 
need for technical changes. 


e Control—accept the change, but try to (1) regu- 
late the performance and the output, (2) get 
union jurisdiction over those to be trained in the 
use of the new machine or method, or (3) obtain 
dismissal wages or some other consideration for 
the adjustment period. 


2. Make-Work Rules and Policies. The major concern 
of workers, as we can appreciate, is the feeling that 
there is a scarcity of jobs and/or insecurity of employ- 
ment. The unions seek, in their own way, to allay this 
fear by creating more man-hours for their members. 
Here are some of the tactics used: 


a. Limiting daily or weekly output per worker. 
Unions have restricted the amount of bricks to be 
laid, the size of the brush to be used, the number of 
pieces to be handled, and the degree of time to be 
spent in rendering a service. As a general rule, they 
have not openly instructed workers in the mass-pro- 
duction industries to restrict output, but they take 
little or no action against workers who openly threat- 
en coworkers who are turning out more than the 
required minimum. 

b. Limiting output indirectly by controlling the 
quality of work, or by requiring time-consuming 
methods. Unions have insisted upon needlessly high 
quality in order to justify a job’s taking more time or 
needing more workers. For example, firemen have 
been required to have a stationary engineer’s license. 

c. Requiring that unnecessary work be done, or 
that work be done more than once. For example, 
switchboards wired at factories have had the wiring 
removed so that local electricians could re-install it. 

d. Regulating the number of men in a crew, or re- 
quiring the employment of unnecessary workers. For 
example, standby orchestras have had to be hired in 
radio stations just because the program being broad- 
cast originated elsewhere. 

e. Requiring that work be done by members of a 
particular craft. For example, a stationary engineer 
receiving a high wage rate had to be employed to 
press an “on” button at 8:00 a.m. and an “off” button 
at 5:00 P.M. © 

Production is a dynamic thing. Industry has little 
direct control over the demand for its product. Its 
prices cannot be unilaterally raised to cover mounting 


labor costs without serious effects. This is particularly 
true of the unpredictable cost of some fringe benefits. 

A number of these problems may be caused by a 
weakness in managerial control. It’s up to manage- 
ment to take the lead, if it wants to combat success- 
fully the squeeze of expanding labor costs and narrow- 
ing profit margins. Here’s how: 


1. Management should be articulate, dynamic and 
progressive. It should not let required changes lag 
because of its own lethargy. Such lethargy on the 
part of management was a contributing cause of 
the decline of the wholesale jobbing and distribution 
industry in St. Louis. -_ 

2. Management should maintain a program of en- 
lightenment and education. A constant effort should 
be made to give workers the rudiments of simple job 
economics, in order to demonstrate how their welfare 
is tied up with the success of the business. 


3. Management should keep employees informed 
of company policies, practices, and regulations. It 
should also keep them apprised of company objec- 
tives, plans, problems, successes and failures. 


4. Management should give employees an under- 
standing of the work they are doing and the products 
they are making by explaining the reasons for the 
demands made upon them in doing their day-to-day 
jobs. 


I feel that both union and management have defi- 
nite responsibilities toward improving our economic 
and social life. Both must work together to improve 
understanding and the pattern of teamwork in in- 
dustry. Both can contribute to bringing the average 
nearer to the best. Those who occupy positions of 
influence in industry, in education, in government, 
and in the labor movement can contribute the most. 
But just as there is need for competent leadership in 
this direction, so must there be the will to respond 
intelligently and positively to that leadership. 


Reducing Wage Costs in 


Production 
by J. F. Biggane 


UR SUBJECT is wage costs as payment for the 
effort and skill put forth in man’s physical 
labor in converting raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts. In addition to wages, the costs of production 
include cost of materials, machines, physical plant, 
and so on. These should be designed to secure maxi- 
mum productivity for wages expended. 
Materials should be specified with maximum work- 
ability and easy assembly possibilities in mind. 
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Machines should be designed for maximum automa- 
tion. 

Physical plant should be designed around the proc- 
ess. For example, the physical layout of our porcelain 
department determined the size of the building, which 
measures 300 by 300 feet. 

Factory equipment should be placed so as to mini- 
mize the flow of material between operations. Thus, 
we make three-dimensional layouts in advance of plac- 
ing equipment. 

But, how is a company going to get its money’s 
worth for wages expended? I say it’s easy. Assuming 
that the materials, machines and physical plant are 
the best we can afford, there are five important ways, 
or “keys,” to reducing wage costs in production: 


1. Start by giving each employee you hire a written 
statement of the conditions of employment and of 
the exact wages he can expect. This will help to estab- 
lish a common understanding between employees and 
management. 

2. Make it your objective, in reducing wage costs 
in production, to get the willingness and agreement of 
all personnel. 

3. Establish the best methods of doing work. 

4. Establish standards for measuring the work re- 
quired to do a certain job. 

5. Set up a budget for your manufacturing opera- 
tion so that you can examine and control your over- 


head expenses. 
a 


These are the five keys to reducing costs. Let’s see 
how they work out. 

Let’s go back to the first key. A written statement 
of employment conditions and wages as embodied in 
a union contract has this advantage: Once the facts 
are known and understood and the statement is signed 
and put into effect, then there is no need for further 
negotiations for at least a year! 

With the annoyance and time consumption of con- 
stant negotiations removed, you will have a better 
chance of improving relations with your employees. 
What’s more, you can make notes of any modifica- 
tions the employees suggest during the year and be 
prepared to discuss them intelligently and all at one 
time when negotiations get under way for the next 
contract. Meanwhile, of course, you have enjoyed the 
opportunity of carefully weighing the merits of these 
modifications and of consulting with experts on the 
reasons for either granting or refusing them. Too fre- 
quently, unfavorable provisions find their way into 
contracts because they are agreed to in the pressure 
of rushing to beat the contract’s deadline, and with- 
out giving due consideration to their consequences. 

The second key is to make it your objective, in reduc- 
ing wage costs in production, to get the willingness 
and agreement of all personnel. What is actually de- 
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sired is not just acceptance of cost reductions, but 
specific proposals from everyone in the company of 
ways to reduce costs. 

Work simplification is an effective tool for getting 
such proposals. It has three objectives: (1) to develop 
among employees an awareness of the problems that 
management constantly faces; (2) to stimulate em- 
ployees to think constructively about these problems; 
and (3) to acknowledge their contributions by per- 
sonal recognition. 

In our organization, our executive management 
took time out to investigate work simplification before 
recommending it to factory management and em- 
ployees. It is our policy to give both foremen and em- 
ployees the opportunity to learn how to make sug- 


gestions. 
~*~ 


Our foremen’s program consists of twenty hours of 
training in the philosophy and economics of produc- 
tivity, and in the use of the flow-process chart for 
examining methods. Then, in order to provide per- 
sonal recognition for results (because we do not pay 
foremen for suggestions), we publish in our monthly 
Work Simplification News, which goes to all foremen 
and executives, ideas that were installed, along with 
a picture of the man who is honored as the “Foreman 
of the Month.” Naturally, the foreman chosen gets a 
big kick out of having his picture appear in the paper. 
We feel that such rewards sometimes act as an even 
greater incentive than money in motivating our fore- 
men to produce ideas, 

In addition, executives visit the factory at various 
times in order to congratulate those foremen who 
have had outstanding ideas installed. One of the ad- 
vantages of such visits is that the executives, in look- 
ing over the installation which occasioned their visit, 
have an opportunity to learn about other areas of 
activity. Then, too, it encourages the men to see the 
top executives noticing their activities, with the result 
that the number of ideas seem to increase after these 
executive visits. 

Another form of recognition is the annual dinner 
to honor the most significant cost-reduction achieve- 
ments of foremen. An attractive annual report is dis- 
tributed, and the president of the company awards 
certificates to outstanding foremen. 

Our work simplification program extends to all our 
employees, from the janitor to the toolmaker. All re- 
ceive training in such subjects as why people work, 
the principle of real wages, the use of flow-process 
charts to improve methods, and the rules that govern 
our employee idea plan. As part of this training, com- 
pany executives visit the sessions and discuss their 
problems. It is surprising to see how quickly employ- 
ees, on learning that the company also faces many 
problems, pitch in to help solve them in order to beat 
competition. 
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One of the main benefits of the employee idea plan 
is that, through participation, employees learn to 
accept method changes suggested by others, including 
those originating with management, because they 
have the opportunity to make suggestions and see 
their own ideas installed. 

It should be noted that our plan pays for cost- 
reducing ideas only. In submitting a suggestion the 
employee fills out a form and figures out whether the 
cost reduction is worth while. We want our foremen 
to mix with employees and learn how to lead them. 
Therefore, the employee submits the form, with the 
suggested idea for cost reduction, through his fore- 
man who is already trained in work simplification and 
can help him improve his idea. The foreman knows 
that the greater the number of ideas received from 
his employees, the more we respect his ability as a 
leader. At the same time, cooperation between fore- 
man and employees is being encouraged. 

Thus, we have employees and foremen combining 
to reduce wage costs in production. The results are 
impressive. Although the average award is $100, there 
are many larger awards. Statistically speaking, in 
1956 we saved $688,000 because of ideas for cost re- 
duction in materials, supplies, labor and scrap. These 
ideas required equipment and _ installation costs 
amounting to $27,000. Remember, these are not en- 
gineers’ ideas. Everybody has an opportunity! For 
1957, our goal is $1 million. And it is all done quietly, 
with no fanfare. It’s just employee development. 

The third key to reducing wage costs in production 
is to establish the best methods of doing work. 

The difference in cost between two methods for 
doing a job can easily be 100% or more. Yet, believe 
it or not, many foremen feel methods are not their 
job, but the job of the tool engineer! Again it’s wise 
to prepare people for this task. 

One of the best tools for examining and evaluating 
a proposed method is through the use of a prede- 
termined time system, such as MTM (Methods-Time- 
Measurement) , Work Factor, or the like. Through the 
use of such systems the engineers and foremen, who 
receive seventy to 105 hours’ training, are forced to 
analyze proposed methods in detail; these analyses 
bring to mind possible improvements in methods; 
and such systems provide time values for evaluation 
purposes. In our new dryer line, we plotted in ad- 
vance with MTM the layout of the line and the work 
to be done, with the result that L.S.s (Leveling Sys- 
tems) were installed and production brought up to 
schedule months earlier than usual. 
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The fourth key to reducing wage costs in produc- 
tion is to measure the required work. What are the 
advantages of such work measurement? First, it pro- 
vides the actual cost per unit of product. Then it 
allows us to set a goal. Who knows whether good 


costs are being attained when no standards of ac- 
complishment have been established? 

There seems to be a lack of standards in industry, 
particularly for indirect labor. Indirect labor fre- 
quently is far higher than necessary because its con- 
tribution to the product is not easily seen or analyzed. 
But measurement allocates industrial labor cost per 
unit of product, so that it can be analyzed for cost 
reduction; and it furnishes motivation to reduce in- 
direct costs, by providing recognition and challenge 
as a spur to achievement. 

What’s more, measurement provides the basis for 
evaluation of proposed changes in methods. There is 
no use installing a new method unless production is 
increased! Wage incentives, based on accurate and 
up-to-date measurement, are an effective means of 
increasing productivity. Take our own experience as 
an example in point. By providing incentive pay for 
90% of our direct labor and much of our indirect 
labor, our plant averages 135% of base-rate earnings; 
plants with similar standards of measurement, but no 
incentive plan, achieve 70% to 80% of standard. This 
results in an economic waste of labor and facilities. 

Wage incentive plans can be very successful if 
properly managed by operating supervision. How can 
this be achieved? Knowledge breeds confidence. Fore- 
men will acquire know-how and become motivated if 
we help them. Work simplification and time study 
training will provide them with the tools for estab- 
lishing the best methods. Then, after the incentive 
plan is in operation, daily labor reports help the fore- 
men establish control and get complete effectiveness 
out of work measurement. 


ja 


The fifth and last key to reducing wage costs in pro- 
duction is to set up a budget for the manufacturing 
operation so as to examine and control overhead 
expense. Measurement of direct labor provides an 
accurate means for distributing overhead cost per 
unit of production. Establishing our budgets consists 
of: (a) having foremen assist in establishing their 
own budget, which gives them a direct and compelling 
interest in achieving their goals; (b) the accounting 
department furnishing information from past records; 
and (c) the industrial engineer determining what 
expenses are necessary, under existing conditions, to 
provide a realistic goal. 

Further motivation is provided through a budget 
performance meeting within each department every 
week, attended by executives and staff. The depart- 
ment head is chairman of the meeting. If operating 
results are such that he is having difficulties meeting 
his budget, he asks the help of the staff representa- 
tives present, the manager of manufacturing, and 
others on specific projects. The résult of these meet- 
ings is consistent progress in reducing costs. 

Now that we are operating on a budget, what usu- 
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ally comes to light? Indirect labor is usually the 
largest item of expenditure in any plant. Then come 
maintenance, perishable tools, supplies, scrap and re- 
work. 

Indirect labor must be budgeted. When schedules 
change, the foreman must know in advance how many 
men he is supposed to have actually working; other- 
wise he can’t tell when he is keeping within the budget. 


py 


Now, let us consider how wage costs for this class 
of work can be reduced. One classification of indirect 
labor is material handling, which could include: (1) 
make-ready and put-away for each operation; (2) 
handling of materials within the department; and 
(3) auto truck transportation of materials between 
plants and to varying locations. 

In make-ready and put-away for each operation, 
labor is usually inefficient and costly. For example, it 
is not uncommon in industry for employees to shovel 
parts from a skid on the floor to a container, then 
lift and dump the container of parts on a bench at the 
workplace. A simple change can effect a significant 
reduction in labor cost. For example, place the skid 
at waist height. And many other operations can be 
improved by such simple changes, which will multiply 
labor savings. 

Reducing labor costs where many men are required 
to handle materials within a department is a more 
complicated problem. But you may be able to solve it 
by analyzing present work methods performed by the 
workers. The foreman can make a task list on 
which he estimates how much work is assigned for 
each of the men per day. Then, by use of a work- 
distribution chart, he can list all of the men and their 
duties in order to eliminate certain overlapping work, 
and combine other duties where the details of the job 

~ complement one another. It will help, too, to have 
_ the engineer make a ratio-delay study of the actual 
_ conditions for possibility of further changes and then 
discuss the results with the foreman. He can also 
_ apply incentive or day-work measurement principles 
_ and place the figures in his budget report for weekly 
_ review and for the development of future schedules. 
_ Where auto trucks transport materials between 
_ plants and to varying locations, certain labor cost 
[' savings can be effected by careful planning. For ex- 
ample, we had six stake trucks operating between two 
i. plants. The foreman made a task list to determine 
| what was being done and when. Then a ratio-delay 
_ study of the operation resulted in more efficient use 
} of labor, installation of a trucking schedule, and re- 
_ duction from six trucks and drivers to two semitrailers 
_ and drivers. Our savings in labor and trucks amounted 
; to $42,200 per year. 
_ And this same basic approach can mean labor cost 
_ reduction in scrap and rework; perishable tools; sup- 
| plies; and maintenance. 
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In conclusion, let me point out that improvement 
in anything requires change. Only the line organiza- 
tion can put change into effect. But the kind of action, 
energy and pressure so often initiated by manage- 
ment sometimes acts as a definite deterrent, rather 
than a spur, to improvement. 


The following six steps should help to assure success: 


1. Plan your approach for each type of labor. 

2. Organize a system to direct how the work should 
be done, and where improvements can be made. 

3. Establish standards so that progress can be 
measured, observed, and easily recognized. 

4. Motivate the people involved for the desired 
results. This can be done by (a) helping subordinates 
determine their own standards, (b) coaching them 
and helping them to meet these standards, and (c) 
providing recognition for accomplishment. 

5. Develop new plans and new methods of reduc- 
ing cost, so as to keep ahead of competition. 

6. Don’t forget the human relations involved! 


Reducing Salary Costs in the 


Office 
by Warren E. Alberts 


NITED AIR LINES has about 20,000 employees 

and did about $300 million worth of business in 

1957. The reduction of salary costs has long been a 

matter of concern to us, especially since our selling 

price has remained practically fixed since before World 

War II. But cost reductions in the salary area, as in 

other areas, don’t just happen; they must be planned. 

All the fancy techniques won’t help unless specific 

objectives are set, and concrete plans are made to 
reach them. 

Managers looking for ways and means to reduce 
salary costs in their office areas must establish both 
short-range and long-range goals for the improve- 
ments desired. The productivity increases needed in 
most areas do not come by a routine application of 
management techniques. Today, computers and elec- 
tronic business equipment are lending a glamour to 
the paper-work area that it lacked in the past. But 
therein lurks the danger, for the mere installation of 
such equipment does not, in my opinion, insure an 
over-all reduction in costs. Defining basic needs and 
developing the best method to satisfy them is still the 
basic rule, as many who jumped into “equipment 
feasibility” studies have found out. 

One of the problems in reducing labor costs in the 
office consists of trying to get managers to be dis- 
satisfied with the status quo without looking for any 
magic solutions. On a short-range basis, therefore, I 
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would like to discuss three approaches that we have 
found helpful. 

The first is to determine where your office salary 
dollar goes. Unfortunately, there are few, if any, ac- 
counting systems that will give you this answer. 

The second is to make sure that your people are 
scheduled with the work they are willing to do and 
capable of doing. Many times the worker gets the 
blame for poor scheduling in office and staff areas. 

The third is to measure in the office, as has been 
done in some areas in the factory, the level of service 
or the quality of the product you are spending your 
overhead dollar on. After all, reports, presentations, 
and staff work can and do vary in quality in the same 
way that hard goods do. ; 

Today, work-sampling techniques enable you to 
determine, simply and effectively, where your salary 
dollar goes. With very little training, supervisors and 
workers can check on the distribution of time within 
their areas. The technique itself is simple, although 
some of today’s literature is written more to confuse 
than to enlighten. 

Some 50% of our 20,000 people are under work 
standards, with another 30% controlled by manpower 
formulas. We have detailed clerical standard applica- 
tions; but we have found, in many cases, that work 
sampling can bring us a quicker return than any other 
method. It is certainly the first tool I would turn to 
today in the work measurement field. Although 
seldom discussed, work standards can put a ceiling on 
productivity. Work sampling, on the other hand, can 
give you the facts and point out areas where policies, 
systems, procedures, or people may be contributing to 
nonproductive time. The use of work measurement in 
office areas to attack age-old concepts and install 
exciting new methods far outweighs, in many cases, 
the short-range control value that may have served 
as the basis for its installation. It must be understood, 
however, that it takes an imaginative and courageous 
manager to recognize the innovative and analytical 
value of the standards program in the face of the 
short-range pressures he is under to control manpower 


and costs. 
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Telling a manager to schedule his people with the 
work they are capable of doing seems like a trite state- 
ment. But it is amazing how seldom this is done and 
how little is known about the flow or availability of 
work in an office operation. Many lessons were learned 
in production scheduling that can be applied to the 
office. One is to make a simple analysis of work-load 
volumes from the viewpoint of their variability and 
probability of occurrence. Analyzing work loads along 
these lines has, in many cases, created fresh ideas in 
areas that have been plowed over many times. A 
simple example of scheduling up to capability is one 
used by the big mail-order houses. If a girl is capable 


of handling sixty orders per hour, she physically draws 
twenty orders every twenty minutes and hands in her 
completed work. 

Managers are often prevented from uncovering 
ways to increase productivity by their traditional 
practice of always looking at averages—average orders 
per day, average number of reports required, average 
costs, etc. In many cases, it is by looking at the actual 
distribution of the figures behind these averages that 
the road to better scheduling or higher production is 
pointed out. The concentration on averages is one of 
the reasons why standards can work to limit produc- 
tivity after a time. Actually, we should not be inter- 
ested so much in the standard itself (which, after all, 
is an average) as in how and why individuals perform 
above or below standard. 
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Now, the third approach—measuring level of serv- 
ice or the quality of the product in the office. This is 
virgin territory. In a sense, practically all office staff 
and overhead functions are basically a service to 
direct labor or a line effort. When an office or staff 
manager recognizes that he can produce at different 
service levels and still get the basic job done, a terrific 
step forward has been taken. No one can afford, nor 
will anyone ever achieve, perfect service; it will always 
be a question of attaining the practical level that can 
be afforded. 

For example, in United’s reservations offices, we 
have evaluated the costs of answering 70% of our tele- 
phones within thirty seconds, as against 70% within 
forty-five seconds, during peak hours. Each of these 
levels has a price tag in manpower and facilities; and 
management has been provided with a tool for select- 
ing service levels. Measurement of these levels has 


been aided, in the last few years, by a statistical ap- | 


proach to some of the problems. 
This approach includes such techniques as simula- 
tion and waiting-line theory. Actually, there is noth- 


ing theoretical about waiting lines. All businesses have » 


them in one form or another. They may be letters 
waiting to be signed, parts waiting to be shipped, or 
units waiting for assembly. Contrary to popular belief, 
waiting-line formulas give no magic solution. Super- 
markets found this out long ago. In every business, it 
will be a case of establishing a measure for service and 
being able to discuss various service levels in terms of 
the costs to achieve them. Management, in the final 


analysis, must evaluate the risk involved in selecting 


a particular level. 

We have done quite a bit of work in the analysis of 
waiting lines at our airport ticket counters. We ap- 
preciate the customers’ reaction to having to stand in 


line at times. However, there is a very important point 


to be remembered. If we provided the facilities and 
manpower to practically eliminate waiting in line, 
very few people could afford to travel by air. From an 
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air traveler’s standpoint, the question might be: “How 
much would I be willing to pay to avoid standing in 
line and be able to read my newspaper in the lobby, 
as against standing in line for a while and then reading 
my paper later on the plane?” The desire to eliminate 
waiting in line is given as much attention in the air- 
lines as it is in many other businesses. As mentioned 
above, however, a perfect solution has never been 
found; it is always a question of economic balance. 
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We have been talking, up to this point, about three 
approaches that could be used to reduce salary costs 
on a short-term basis. Now let’s consider how costs 
can be reduced and productivity increased on a larger 
and long-range scale. For example, United has several 
teams of men presently working on the development 
of over-all company systems. Their job is to (1) step 
back and analyze systems, regardless of organizational 
lines, (2) try to foresee future needs, and (3) develop 
entirely new concepts for meeting them. 

Do not let me mislead you. When we talk about a 
system study, we are not talking about justifying 
equipment. We are talking about analyzing the opera- 
tion, measuring its variables, and projecting its basic 
functions into the future. The objective must be to 
find a better way and, if necessary, shake tradition 
rather than justify equipment. It is true that in many 
cases equipment will be the answer. However, in order 
for that equipment to make its full contribution, a 
completely new system may have to be developed. 
The people who are getting returns on electronic 
equipment today are those who did a good systems 
and methods job and used an honest costing sheet 
when it came to evaluating what the equipment would 
contribute. 

Many times it is possible to apply an entirely dif- 
ferent approach or concept for accomplishing the work 
of a particular activity. For example, in settling ac- 
counts between airlines, our operations research and 
applied science group was able to come up with a 
sampling application (inductive accounting) having 
an accuracy of some 4/100 of 1%, or $1,600 for $4 
million worth of billings over a six-month period. This 


made possible a saving of $50,000 without the use of 


any equipment. 

Data processing equipment and computers have a 
tremendous potential for reducing costs; but they can 
also increase salary costs if people insist on mechaniz- 
ing existing methods without utilizing the computer’s 
peculiar aptitudes for entirely new approaches to the 
accomplishment of paper work. We have found that 
the real payoff in computer applications is when one 
uses them (1) as a part of a productive operation or 
(2) as a management tool to either plan, evaluate, or 
schedule effort. 

The management function, in all its aspects, needs 
research and development on a continuing basis. This 
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area has been sadly neglected in favor of technical and 
physical improvements to process and product. In the 
office, as in the factory, top management must always 
be pursuing two levels of activity. First, it must be 
concerned with getting the most out of the existing 
system and improving its parts. Then, it must have 
a group free to study the development of entirely new 
systems and concepts for getting the job done. 

One of the first things a company might want to do 
is determine how much and where it is spending 
dollars today in obtaining and planning for increased 
productivity. One can have full-blown work simpli- 
fication programs, large methods and _ procedures 
groups—and still be working in an area of diminishing 
returns. Actually, the big returns in the office areas 
do not come through refinement, but through an over- 
all systems approach that attempts to evolve a com- 
pletely new way of getting necessary jobs done. One 
of the facts of life that many managers overlook is 
that the burden and responsibility for increasing 
productivity rests basically with management, not 
with the worker. 

In summary, therefore, let me repeat that lower 
salary costs and increased productivity in the office 
will come to the management that is willing to plan 
and work for it. Establish your short- and long-range 
targets now. 


Management Bookshelf 


Work Sampling—Work sampling seems to have made its 
mark in industry as an effective and inexpensive tool for 
measuring the working and nonworking time of men and 
machines. This book explains what work sampling is and 
how it is applied. Featured are case histories of the use of 
various work sampling methods, ranging from performance 
sampling to ratio delay. As an adjunct to the book, there is 
also available (on a loan or sale basis) two 16 mm. color 
sound films made by the author to demonstrate visually 
how work sampling techniques are developed. By Ralph 
M. Barnes, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1957, 288 pp., $7.95. 


Incentive Payment Systems—A comprehensive review of re- 
search and opinion concerning the various systems of 
incentive compensation as well as the related subjects of 
motivation, time study and work measurement. Seven 
major areas are covered: historical background, types of 
plans, advantages and disadvantages of systems in use, 
time study techniques, case studies of effective installa- 
tions, employee restrictions on output, and relationship of 
financial incentives to productivity. The author gives a 
general appraisal of the current status, trends and future 
essentials of incentive pay plans in the last chapter. The 
research findings should prove useful to personnel ad- 
ministration specialists interested in the human problems 
related to financial incentives. By R. Marriott, Staples 
Press Limited, London, England, 1957, 232 pp. 


Canada Rules on Featherbedding 


The problem of unnecessary jobs, and the men holding them, is getting careful 
consideration by the Canadian Pacific Railway 


S TECHNOLOGICAL advances shift work from 
men to machines, questions arise as to whether 
certain jobs have become superfluous. And if so, what 
protection should be given the employees in these no 
longer useful jobs? 

Managements or unions may devise answers to 
these questions that range from outright “feather- 
bedding” to summary release of senior employees with- 
out severance pay or other assistance. 

Early in February, an answer that lies far from 
either of these extremes was released in a report on 
the case of firemen employed on diesel locomotives in 
freight and yard service on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way.! It was given by an impartial Royal Commission, 
appointed to assist in settling a dispute about the 
matter. 

During the negotiations in 1956 between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the company 
proposed that the employment of firemen on diesel 
locomotives in its freight and yard service be discon- 
tinued. Somewhat similar proposals were made by 
other major American and Canadian railways in the 
same year, but these were withdrawn before settle- 
ments were reached. In all cases, the demand stems 
from the “diesel rule” now in the contracts, which 
requires employment of firemen on all locomotives 
except a few closely defined classes, even though there 
is considerable evidence that the fireman is unneces- 
sary on many train crews. 

Bargaining between the CPR and the brotherhood 
continued into January, 1957, when a strike was called. 
The Canadian Government intervened to end the tie- 
up, with the parties agreeing to submit the issues to 
impartial investigation by a government-appointed 
commission. The commission was made up of three 
senior judges, including its chairman, the Honorable 
Justice R. L. Kellock (since retired) of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Justice Kellock had previously 
played a major role in the labor relations of Canada’s 
railways. The company agreed to be bound by the 
commission’s findings, but the union did not. 

The questions concerning discontinuing the employ- 

1“Report of The Royal Commission on Employment of Firemen 
on Diesel Locomotives in Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 


Pacific Railway,” Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
Ottawa, 1958, 38 pp. 


ment of firemen on freight and yard diesels submitted 
to the commission were-as follows: 


1. Are firemen (or firemen helpers) required on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard service of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (including the Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific regions and the Quebec Central 
and Dominion Atlantic Railways) ? 

2. If not, what terms and conditions—which 
would be fair to the firemen, to those who use the 
railway, to the railway company, and to its other 
employees—should be observed by the railway for 
the purpose of protecting firemen now in its employ 
against the consequences of the loss of such employ- 
ment and seniority therein? 


SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION? 


The fundamental issue to be determined by the 
commission was whether firemen make a significant 
contribution to safety or the efficient operation of the 
railway on diesel locomotives in freight and yard serv- 
ice. As indicated, the considerations to be taken into 
account in this first question were of a technical or 
semitechnical nature; they did not have to do with 
the economic or social consequences to the parties 
concerned. 

In reaching its decision, the commission heard much 
evidence from qualified witnesses, observed the rail- 
way’s operations and observed or studied the opera- 
tions of other railways that employ only one or two 
men in the cabs of diesel locomotives. When the evi- 
dence was analyzed, the commission’s answer to the 
question was an unqualified “No.” 

The brotherhood rested its case for continuing the 
employment of firemen on the importance of tradi- 
tional job functions having to do with safety and 
minor maintenance. It acknowledged that the fire- 
man’s primary function of producing steam for power 
does not exist on diesel locomotives. The commission, 
however, could not agree with any one of the major 
contentions of the brotherhood that the fireman’s 
services are required for signal passing, lookout duty, 
mechanical assistance or relief of the engineer. It also 
found that the experience in operating diesel locomo- 
tives on this continent with a two-man crew has 
proved satisfactory. It went on to point out that “in 
passenger service there are but two men in the cab 
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of a diesel locomotive, and there can be no question 
but that they adequately perform their duties.” 

The evidence convinced the commission that the 
fireman’s “functions have either totally disappeared, 
as in the case of the production of power, mechanical 
assistance and inspection, or are a mere duplication 
of what is discharged by another or others, as in the 
case of the lookout functions performed by the head- 
end trainman or the engineer.” 


PROTECTING THE FIREMEN 


In regard to the second question, the commission 
was specifically instructed to consider what “would 
be fair to the firemen” and other segments of the com- 
munity affected by its decision. And although the com- 
mission had already stated that technically firemen are 
not required on diesel locomotives in the Canadian 
Pacific’s freight and yard service, it did not say 
that these firemen should not be employed in this 
service. 

However, the commission concluded that it would 
be unfair to force the railway to continue employing 
firemen in a service where their functions are no 
longer of value. It stated, “The efficient and economic 
operation of the railways of Canada is a matter of 
paramount importance to the country’s economy,” 
and therefore the commission could not make a sug- 
gestion that might burden them with unnecessary 
costs. However, it again endorsed the company’s posi- 
tion by adopting its final proposal on how firemen 
presently employed should be protected. 

For the purposes of the proposal, three categories of 
firemen are established, as follows: 


1. Firemen with a seniority date prior to April 1, 1953; 

2. Firemen with a seniority date later than March 31, 
1953, but prior to April 1, 1956; and 

8. Firemen with a seniority date later than March 31, 
1956. 


The working conditions and rights of the approxi- 
mately 1,900 firemen that fall into category 1 are 
not affected by the proposal—that is, they remain as 
they are under the present contract. 

Approximately 477 men fall into category 2. These 


_ “will be removed from their jobs as firemen but will 


4 


be offered alternative employment as trainmen or 
yardmen to the extent that such work is available, 


_ preserving. to them their existing seniority rights as 


i} 


firemen.” If category 2 men refuse such alternate em- 
ployment, they will be considered to have resigned. 


_ Also, they will lose seniority rights as firemen if they 


Wi 
iM 


do not accept this class of work as it becomes avail- 


_ able on passenger locomotives. 


P 


Firemen who accept the offer of alternate employ- 
ment as trainmen or yardmen will, “whether they are 
actually assigned employment or not, . . . receive 
yardmen’s or trainmen’s wages during any and all 
periods that they would have been employed as fire- 
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men, had firemen continued to be employed on diesel 
locomotives as at present.” 

Approximately a hundred firemen fall into the third 
category. “Such men will be given preference over new 
applicants for employment with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway.” 

In commenting on the proposal, the commission 
stated, “In our opinion the proposal from the stand- 
point of the firemen is a fair one. Had it not been 
made, we might well not have gone so far to protect 
firemen from the consequences of loss of employment 
and seniority, and we are unable to find any basis for 
recommending more generous terms.” 


EFFECTS 


The findings of the commission, if adopted, will free 
the company from the necessity of employing firemen 
for future service on its freight and yard diesels. 
However, 1,900 firemen may continue in jobs that 
have been found to be of no value to the railway, until 
they become enginemen or firemen on passenger loco- 
motives. The remaining firemen who joined the service 
before the dispute arose are guaranteed employment 
or income within the limits that these would be pro- 
vided if the present working conditions were contin- 
ued. Therefore, under this arrangement little or no 
hardship is imposed on any employee with substantial 
seniority rights. 

The findings will still place a heavy cost on the 
company. It estimates that ten years will pass before 
all employees affected will move from under the pro- 
tection of its proposal. During this period, it will spend 
approximately $38 million on these firemen, but the 
company will be compensated by an estimated im- 
mediate saving of about $5.75 million per year, which 
will rise to $11.5 million per year when the system is 
completely dieselized. 

The findings seem to be in line with a contention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, made in a brief to 
the commission, that where “employers contemplate 
a technological change affecting a whole craft, they 
should be guided by the principle that no one who has 
been employed in that craft for more than a year shall 
suffer loss of income.” 

But, for the brotherhood, the commission’s report 
has almost nothing to offer. If the proposal is adopted 
only in the Canadian Pacific Railway, the brother- 
hood will lose a substantial part of its Canadian mem- 
bership. If the commission’s suggestions are adopted 
more widely, it can mean nothing but a slow decline 
for the firemen’s organization. The average number of 
firemen employed by the Canadian Pacific between 
December, 1955, and November, 1956, was 2,927. Of 
this total, 2,478 were working in its freight and yard 
service. 


Joun R. Kintey 
Canadian Office 


Later Press Highlights 


AYOFFS in industry now have their counterpart 
in layoffs within organized labor. The AFL-CIO 
has announced that it is curtailing its own staff. Ac- 
cording to the Guild Reporter, about thirty AFL-CIO 
employees are to be transferred to other duties within 
the federation and seventy-five discharged or retired. 
At the same time, Labor’s Daily reports that the AFL- 
CIO will place less emphasis on organizing and more 
on public relations in 1958. 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler, 
in announcing the reduction of personnel, indicates 
that “financial considerations” and “the need for 
streamlining the staff to the current programs of the 
AFL-CIO” lie behind the move. As described in Labor's 
Daily, the expulsion of the Teamsters and two smaller 
unions in December, 1957, will mean the loss of about 
$1 million in annual revenue to the federation. In ad- 
dition, says Labor’s Daily, many members of the AFL- 
CIO executive council believe that the organizing 
department has been overstaffed since the merger of 
the AFL and CIO in 1955. 

Although the personnel reductions include clerical 
employees and three members of the publications staff 
of the AFL-CIO, the bulk of employees affected are 
field union organizers. Among these field men is Rob- 
ert Christofferson, secretary-treasurer of the Field 
Representatives Federation, the recently formed 
union of organizers. FRF has been unsuccessfully 
seeking bargaining recognition from the AFL-CIO. 
Labor’s Daily reports that FRF leaders charge that 
the “personnel reductions, which have affected ninety- 
nine of the original 215 people on the organizing staff,” 
are in reality an attempt to break up its attempt to be 
recognized as a bargaining agent. The paper says that 
FRF leaders suggested to the AFL-CIO that if the 
federation is in financial difficulty, voluntary pay cuts 
should be taken by all employees rather than layoffs 
for some. 

Critical reactions to the AFL-CIO move have been 
registered by several unions affiliated with the federa- 
tion. Among the most vocal critics has been the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, several of whose members 
have been affected by the reductions. Writing in the 
Guild Reporter, ANG President Joseph Collis declares 
that he is not convinced by the federation’s economy 
argument. According to Mr. Collis, the staff reduction 
came with “astounding suddenness.” Moreover, he 
says, the labor movement is being done much harm by 
the refusal of the AFL-CIO executive council to rec- 


AFL-CIO Reduces Its Personnel 


ognize the Field Representatives Federation. “Bar- 
gaining is hard enough these days,” Mr. Collis main- 
tains, “without being confronted by the boss with a 
reminder that unions themselves don’t recognize 
unions.” es 

The Mechanics Educational Society of America 
marks the shifting of emphasis from organizing to 
public relations with the comment, “Now we have 
entered a popularity contest.” This “steady drive for 
respectability,” says the M.E.S.A. Educator, is an 
outgrowth of the fact that “labor leaders have gone 
soft during fifteen years of relative prosperity. We 
may be a bit old-fashioned, but we still think it is a 
good idea to smack a lousy scab in the nose. We still 
think that pickets are supposed to keep plants shut 
down, and if it takes a couple of cracked heads to do 
the job—a medal to those who do the best job.” 


Unions and Wage Incentive Plans 


“With few exceptions, unions are opposed to wage 
incentive systems,” declares a recent issue of the AFL- 
CIO Collective Bargaining Report: Even where in- 
centive systems are “reluctantly” accepted, the 
Report maintains that they “put a strain on the en- 
tire collective bargaining process, inevitably require 
a speed-up of work efforts, create friction among 
workers, and produce continual wrangling over pro- 
duction standards.” 

According to the Collective Bargaining Report, if 
a union finds itself forced to accept a wage incentive 
plan, it should insist on the following: 


e Adequate guaranteed minimum hourly payments. 

e Realistic base rates, at least equal to hourly rates 
for nonincentive workers. 

e General wage increases that are added to the base 
rate rather than to incentive earnings as “add- 
ons” or “side payments.” 

e Incentive payments that increase in direct pro- 
portion to production, with no ceiling on earnings. 

e Fair payments to incentive operators when as- 
signed to nonincentive rate work. 

e No averaging of incentive earnings. 


The Report says the union should make sure that 
the incentive plan is one that can be understood by ~ 
_1Recent issues of the Collective Bargaining Report have also 
discussed union reaction to time study and job evaluation. Excerpts 


from these reports can be found in Management Record, Septem- 
ber, 1957, p. 824 and November, 1957, p. 401. 
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the workers affected. And, lastly, “management must 
permit every phase of its incentive system to be re- 
viewed by the union through collective bargaining 
procedures.” The Report says that this means unions 
should be allowed to process incentive complaints 
through the grievance procedure. 


OEIU to Keep Its Name 


The petition of the Office Employees’ International 
Union that it be permitted to change its name to the 
Office and Professional Employees’ International 
Union has been rejected by the AFL-CIO. According 
to the Office Employees’ newspaper, White Collar, the 
executive council of the federation felt that the 
change, if allowed, could cause jurisdictional conflict 
with other AFL-CIO unions who are also interested 
in the clerical and professional field. 
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Finances of Eleven Unions 


Excerpts from financial statements that appeared 
in the journals of eleven unions are given below. 
These unions have a declared membership of more 
than 2,321,129. The largest union represented is the 
United Steelworkers of America, with a declared 
membership of 1,250,000. Its net worth as of June 30, 
1957, amounted to $26,989,751.30. 


Propose that Companies Pay When Moving 


When management closes or moves a plant, it 
should be made to pay part of the costs accruing to 
the community from that move, declares a recent 
issue of Textile Labor. The newspaper quotes a speech 
of Textile Workers Union research director Solomon 
Barkin before an AFL-CIO conference on the chang- 


Finances of Eleven Labor Organizations, as Listed in the Labor Press 


Net Worth Total Income 


Union and Source of Data Period Total Total (Excess of Assets Per Capita Including Total 
Covered Assets Liabilities Over Liabilities) Tax Per Capita Tax Expenses 
Bricklayers, AFL-CIO July 1, 1956 
Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer to $23,201,039.45 $1,327,547.87 $21,873,491.58 $3,199,308.19 $4,258,107.26 $2,763,480.12 
June 30, 1957 
Electrical Workers (IUE), AFL-CIO Aug. 1, 1956 
The IUE-AFL-CIO News to 2,253,990.16 261,314.23 1,992,675.93 4,950,313.10 5,046,861.65  4,046,766.70 
July 31, 1957 
Electrical Workers (UE), ind. Aug. 1, 1956 
UE News to 1,261,406.81 52,367.11 1,209,039.70 1,010,192.05 1,343,406.50 1,216,753.88 
July 31, 1957 
Newspaper Guild, AFL-CIO Aug. 1, 1957 
Guild Reporter (*) to 89,647.46 7,600.91 nl. nl. nl. 105,233.50 
Oct. 31, 1957 
Post Office Clerks, AFL-CIO June 1, 1956 
Union Postal Clerk (*) to 90,414.05 28,479.89 61,934.66 564,926.60 645,527.25 674,466.06 
May 31, 1957 
Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO July 1, 1956 
United Rubber Worker “to 3,846,220.17 88,144.54 — 3,763,075.63 3,452,749.99 3,526,282.04 2,682,798.51 
June 30, 1957 () () B (2) (0 (*) 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, AFL- June 29, 1957 
CIO to 1,538,863.51 n.l. nl. 136,531.00 152,607.84 115,310.26 
West Coast Sailors Sept. 28, 1957 ° a (a) (s) 
Stage Employees, AFL-CIO Jan. 1, 1957 
I.A.T.S.E. Official Bulletin to 1,118,918.25 n.l. n.l. n.l. n.l. nl. 
June 30, 1957 
Steelworkers, AFL-CIO Jan. 1, 1957 
Steel Labor to 28,070,699.71 1,080,948.41  26,989,751.30 16,653,642.61 16,911,169.48 12,286,274.75 
June 30, 1957 (4) 
Typographical Union, AFL-CIO Nov. 21, 1957 
The Typographical Journal to 6,395,368.98 nl. nl. 54,231.50 351,399.38 283,223.97 
Dec. 20, 1957 (2) 
Upholsterers, AFL-CIO July 1, 1957 
UIU Journal to 214,476.99 123,264.93 nl. 178,460.29 218,791.54 226,479.29 
Sept. 30, 1957 
nl. Not listed. 4 
® General fund only. * Cash and securities. 


> General account, strike account and defense account. 
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ing character of American industry in which he 
recommended a legislative program to minimize 
hardships in distressed communities. Among the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Barkin are the following: “Any 
worker hurt by a closing should be guaranteed ex- 
tended unemployment benefits and severance pay; 
vocational training; financial assistance to move; 
special services from the United States Employment 
Service; food distribution during emergency periods, 
and earlier retirement under the Social Security sys- 
tem.” Part of the costs of these services, according to 
Mr. Barkin, should be paid by “placing a high priority 
claim on the assets of a business closing a plant.” 


New Charter Urged for Nonferrous Miners 


A new union should be chartered for the 62,000 non- 
ferrous miners in this country, according to a resolu- 
tion passed by the Metal Trades Department at its 
convention just prior to the AFL-CIO convention. 


According to the AFL-CIO News, Metal Trades Pres- 
ident James A. Brownlow told delegates that “the 
hard-rock miner has an identity of his own” and 
deserves a special union. He urged that other interna- 
tional unions claiming jurisdiction in this field with- 
draw their objections to chartering this new union. 
At present the dominant union in the nonferrous 
mining field is the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, which was expelled from the 
CIO in 1950 on charges of communist domination. 
Since that time, other unions, particularly the Steel- 
workers, have attempted to organize segments of the 
industry, but without notable success. An earlier 
report from the AFL-CIO Nonferrous Metals Council, 
quoted in Labor’s Daily, asserted the belief that these 
raiding attempts have not been successful because 
the nonferrous miners want a union of their own, and 
do not want to join another existing union. 
Martz P. DorBanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


The Theory of Wage Determination—At its sixth confer- 
ence, the International Economic Association undertook 
to assess the present position of the theory of wage deter- 
mination in the light of: (1) recent trends of economic 
theory, and (2) developments that have their source in the 
bargaining demands of unions. What transpired at the 
conference is recorded in this book. It starts with an 
analysis of contemporary wage theory as propounded by 
leading economists. Next, it discusses the impact of the 
labor union. Finally, it reports current thinking with 
regard to the wage structure, wage differentials, and the 
effects of collective bargaining and inflation upon the 
structure. Edited by John T. Dunlop, St. Martin’s Press, 
New York, New York, 1957, 437 pp., $7.50. 


High-Talent Manpower for Science and Industry—This is a 
collection of essays by two Princeton University admin- 
istrators on a subject of vital importance to the future of 
the nation. The authors point out that the identification 
of young men and women of special promise and their 
training and development into creative engineers, sci- 
entists, and administrators is not a project for “fiscal 
1958,” but rather one that means looking and planning 
ahead as long as two or three decades. 

Two quotes from the final pages of the small volume will 
serve to reveal the vigor and the depth of the writing. 

“The recent dramatic accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union have shown that America cannot maintain suprem- 
acy in science and engineering by virtue only of the 
momentum of past achievement. Here the danger lies in 
the complacent and quite erroneous assumption that mass 
production and big organization will automatically and un- 
consciously produce the unique talents that will assure 
future progress. As a matter of fact, mass methods are 


not effective in discovering high talent or nurturing its 
growth, and large organization is more often a handicap 
than a help in assuring effective individual selection and 
carefully differentiated programs of education and develop- 
Menace. 

“The nub of the problem facing the United States is 
this: In the mad rush to meet the demands of voracious 
consumers for ever more goods and services, America must 
not allow itself to devote carelessly all of its resources to 
satisfaction of the current market. A small but strategic 
proportion must be earmarked for the regeneration of high 
talent in individual, ‘tailor-made’ processes of human de- 
velopment. This must be done to sustain a high rate of 
progress, and indeed even to maintain pace with other 
advancing industrial nations in this Century of Science.” 
By J. Douglas Brown and Frederick Harbison, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1957, 98 pp., $3. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans, Their Economic 
and Industrial Relations Implications—This is an evalua- 
tion, in considerable detail, of the possible effects of SUB 
on business activity, company costs and labor mobility. 
Conceding that experience with SUB plans is fragmentary, 
the authors nevertheless conclude that in their present 
form the plans can have only limited effect on these areas 
of economic activity. While future modification of SUB 
plans present certain industrial relations problems, their 
long range development is purely speculative, according to 
the authors. By Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman, Benefits and Insurance Research Center, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, California, 1957, 52 pp., $1. 
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Prices Still Rising 


After examining current rises in consumer prices, a closer look is given to the 


apparel index, the most stable of the components since 1953 


HE BEGINNING of the year opened with a 

further increase in consumer prices, despite the 
downturn of other economic indicators. In January, 
1958, Tue Conrerence Boarp’s all-items index for 
the United States was 106.3 (1953—= 100), which 
topped the previous high in December, 1957, by 0.3%. 
Retail prices were 5.0% higher than at the start of the 
price spiral in May, 1956, and 2.8% above year-ago 
levels. 

The purchasing value of the dollar lost 0.4 cent 
over the month and 2.7 cents over the year as the 
January, 1958, dollar dropped to 94 cents (1953 = 100 
cents) . 

Seasonally high food prices and gas rates gave an 
impetus to the monthly advance, although these in- 
creases alone were not entirely responsible for the rise. 
Price movements were mixed in the five major com- 
modity groups over the month. Food costs led the 
advance, posting a 0.9% rise. Housing also rose ap- 
preciably (0.5%), while sundries were only 0.2% 
higher. Apparel prices remained steady, and transpor- 
tation costs dropped 0.5%. 


The Cold Weather 


The January rise in food prices was equal to the 
largest monthly increase in 1957, which came in June 
at the height of the seasonal upswing. The current 
increase was mainly due to the unusually cold weather, 
which swept a large section of the country and se- 
_ verely damaged fruit and vegetable crops. The shortage 
_ insupply was quickly felt, and the fruit and vegetable 

index jumped 3.2%. Sizable price hikes, particularly 

for frozen orange juice concentrates, pushed the frozen 
fruit index 8.9% above the previous month’s level. 
_ Fresh vegetables, also affected by the wintery weather, 
_ climbed 6.9% in price—the most substantial monthly 
- increase in over a year. Fresh fruits and frozen vege- 
_ tables registered comparatively small increases of 
' 1.6% and 1.1% respectively, while canned goods rose 
‘ only fractionally. 
5 
f 


More Increases 


x 


An advance in the meat, fish and poultry group 
gave an additional thrust to the food index. Al- 
_ though prices rose 1.5%, they did not reach the 1957 
_ peak which occurred in September. Pork and poultry 
' prices both turned upward after a few months of 
- MARCH, 1958 
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slightly lower prices, even though the 1.0% rise in 
pork was far stronger than the 0.1% upturn in 
poultry. All other sections of this subcomponent, how- 
ever, recorded even larger increases: beef rose 2.9%, 
the other meats group went up 1.4%, and fish increased 
0.8%. 

Cereal and bakery products were only 0.2% over 
December, 1957, levels. Slightly higher bread and flour 
prices added to the increase. “Other food” rose a slight 
0.1%, with fractional increases scattered throughout 
the group. Food away from home was more expensive 
also, as these prices advanced 0.8%. 

Among the food groups, dairy products and eggs 
was the only one to register a decline. Prices were 
off 0.9% in this group as a result of a 3.8% drop in 
the price of eggs, augmented by lesser declines for 
fresh milk and butter. 

A seasonal adjustment in gas rates was a major 
factor in the over-all rise of housing costs. Solid fuels, 
also at seasonally high levels, rose 0.8%. Higher rents, 
telephone rates, electricity rates and other service 
costs contributed to the housing advance. A series of 
continuous price hikes in the costs of repairs and im- 
provements was broken with a 0.4% setback. Durable 
goods, however, were stable over the month as evi- 
denced by the fact that the furnishings and equipment 
group remained at the previous month’s level. Some 
furnishing items moved up slightly, but they were 
offset by a drop in household textiles (due to white 
sales) and the stability of heavy appliances. 

Significant increases in the cost of personal care 
items and magazines were countered by only frac- 
tional increases in medical care, alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco. This resulted in a comparatively slight 
advance for the sundries index. 


The Other Groups 


The apparel group continued to show great stability 
as it remained unchanged for the third consecutive 
month. Within the group, women’s apparel prices also 
stayed at the previous month’s level. A seasonal 
decline in coats balanced an increase in the cost of 
footwear. Prices of men’s clothing were only 0.1% 
under December, 1957, costs. This dip, however, was 
the first recorded since October, 1955. The clothing 
materials and services group showed an increase of 
0.2% over the month, with higher shoe repair and dry 
cleaning costs responsible for the rise. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 


Cities over 50,000 population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
ALL 
tae Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other Fuel Bowes veg 

Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent Elee- 

Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
1956 August. 2c cee 102.3 100.4 92.5 105.7 96.5 100.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.0 
September........ 102.4 100.3 93.6 105.8 97 4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 106.5 102.0 
October. aiaactnw en 102.7 100.8 95.1 106.4 99.0 102.7 109.7 103.4 108 .4 104.7 106.5 102.4 
November........ 103.2 100.5 93.5 106.6 99.7 102.1 110.1 103.6 108.5 105.3 106.8 102.4 
December......... 103.2 100.5 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 103.7 108.6 105.5 106.5 102.4 

1956 Annual Average... 101.9 99.0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 102.9 107.8 105.07} 107.77} 102.1 
1957 January........... 103.4 100.2 91.7 107.1 97.8 104.1 110.8 104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 102.2 
February......... 103.6 100.5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 Led 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102.2 
Miarchinien tiie eels 103.7 100.4 92.5 108.1 96.4 104.2 i bg Ua Gab 105.2 | 108.9 108.7 109.6 102.2 
Aprile ns caite chon 103.9 100.6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 111.0 105-4 | “109.4 108.8 109.4 102.2 
Misuyecistecitcs saccnrsiane 104.1 101.1 93.9 |. 108.9 94.7 108.7 110.2] 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 102.3 
UNO ae 104.5 102.0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 110.0 105.5 109.6 108.3 109.4 102.4 
DULY cetet 104.8 102.8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 110.0 105.5 110.1 106.6 106.7 102.7 
IATAQTISE ss o-e Sield asoiete 105.1 103.5 99.9 109.8 97.4 108.2 110.0 105.5 110.2 106.4 106.8 102.7 
September........ 105.3 103.6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.4 110.0 105.7 110.3 106.6 107.0 102.7 
Octobersiaaanccere. 105.4 103.5 99.2 110.2 102.0 104.0 109.0 106.0 110.9 106.9 106.9 102.7 
November........ 105.9 103.5 97.9 110.6 103.4 104.9 108.7 106.1 111.0 107.3 108.4 102.7 
December......... 106.0 103.6 97.8 110.7 103.4 105.3 108.4 106.3 111.1 107.4 108.4 102.7 
1957 Annual Average... 104.6 102.1 96.0 109.2 98.0 106.5 110.0 105.5 109.9 107.7 108.4 102.5 
1958 January, .-........ 106.3 104.5 99.3 110.9 102.5 108.7 108.5 106.8 111.4 110.1 113.6 103.1 

HOUSING (continued) APPAREL aes REBASED INDEXES 
TRANS- CHASING Purchasing 
Furnish- Other POR- {SUNDRIES} VALUE Value of 

ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF AllItems | January, | All Items 

Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January 1939 (1947-49 

1989 = 100) Dollar = 100) 
1956 August........... 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 104.5 97.8 185.8 53.8 116.4 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 104.7 97.6 186.0 53.8 116.6 
October.22. eeu 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 98.3 104.1 105.0 97.4 186.5 53.6 116.9 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 98.3 107.7 105.2 96.9 187.3 53.4 117.4 
December........ 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 98.2 107.9 105.4 96.9 187.5 53.3 L765 
1956 Annual Average 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 104.2 98.1 185.1 54.0 116.0 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 53.3 117.7 
February......... 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98 . 4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 53.1 117.9 
Marcle ges rate, tans 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 EUS 
April Seed ieee tee 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 188.7 53.0 118.3 
Mayan rai Back oe 100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 189.1 52.9 118.5 
DUNC ee ee eee 100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 189.7 bay Jey ( 118.9 
Duly: aaee awe ese 100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 190.3 52.6 119.2 
Augustyant. see 100.3 106.4 101.5 102.7 98.7 107.6 107.7 95.1 190.9 52.4 119.6 
September........ 100.8 106.6 101.8 102.8 99.3 107.6 108.0 95.0 191.2 52.3 119.9 
October.......... 101.0 107.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 107.4 108.3 94.9 191.4 52.2 120.0 
November........ 101.0 107.3 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.3 108.6 94.5 192.2 52.0 120.5 
December........ 101.0 107.8 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.2 108.9 94.4 192.4 52.0 120.6 

1957 Annual Average... 100.5 106.0 101.4 102.6 98.8 108.0 107.1 95.6 190.0 52.6 119.1 
1958 January.......... 101.0 108.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 51.8 121.0 

Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-19577 
1953 = 100 

Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing rehasing 

Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of 

Dollar Dollar Dollar ollar 

DOVS yess ae 40.3 248.1 L925 AGIs i 67.8 ASS! || 1OS6 Seco 54.8 VS BTo | LOST ee, oe 84.7 118.1 
TOVO sts. see 40.0 Z5OCOn LOG acs oars 68.3 TAG 4 i) DOS Tee oe ete 57.2 174.8 || 1948....... 90.1 111.0 
TOLGs 3). one 43.0 9326. TOOT) Sra. Pe 66.9 149.5 || 1938....... 55.7 179.5. || 1949....... 88.8 112.6 
ROU aaa 51:3 194.9 || 1928....... 65.9 Sh 27 || AOSOaae Es 55.0 ISLS: WaGsO. Aion ..4 90.0 Li¥s2 
NOLS nhs. ” 69.5 168. T1929 er ones. s 65.6 152.4 || 1940....... 55.4 TSO, oe PLoS Los ec 97.0 103.1 
ASTOR ae 67.6 TATA ON ETOSOs oe ote 63.4 DOT LN LOSI oe eae 58.3 goat) PLS ates, ore 99.5 100.5 
LOLO eee 77.8 LOB SiN SLOST eS see 57.0 WSCA iN LOSS oer 64.5 T5020F || GOSS 5 ras 100.0 100.0 
VOL yak tuae 66.8 BRC Sai Ad 2s ba ee 50.9 196.5 || 1948.5. ...2 68.2 146.6: |) 1954.0 ca 100.2 99.8 
TO So eee 63.6 POG o i tala cere a are 49.0 204.1 || 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1955....... 100.3 99.7 
1923. 25a 65.4 D629 NOSE oe ae 51.8 TOS. || W945 ae 70.2 T4205 | O56. eco 101.9 98.1 
OPA decile. 66.1 OM Soe VOSartenrerctet 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 SSL GF Obie eee 104.6 95.6 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 


Percentage 1953 = 100 Secon 


1953 = 100 Ghatizes 


Dec. 1957 | Jan. 1957 Dec. 1957 | Jan. 1957 
to to to to 
Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1958 Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1958 


Jan, 1958 | Dec. 1957 | Jan. 1957 Jan. 1958 | Dec. 1957 | Jan. 1957 


Chicago Los Angeles 
AllTtems. 20)... 0. 109.5 | 108.8 +0.6 | +3.8 ] AllItems............ 106.2 | 105.3] 103.6] +0.9| +2.5 
ood Mey ases ses 107.6 | 104.8 2.7 |) 605 OOGE Seb lascusts aa 6 9 0; +0.7| +4.6 
Housing........... 111.4 111.4 0 +1.5 FU Quisin gy ln tiie tteats ae 107.0 104.4 104.6 +2.5 +2.3 
Apparel ii.3 . 5.5006 102.4 | 102.5 Als 1.5 Apparel 454/54 102.6 | 102.5} 100.5} +0.1 +2.1 
Transportation..... 113.4 114.3 —0.8 +6.3 Transportation... .. 106.4 107.3 107.7 —0.8 —1.2 
Sundries........... 111.0 110.7 +0.3 +3.0 pundries* (asuase ce: 109.0 108.7 105.5 +0.3 +3.3 
Houston 
All Items............ 106.9 | 106.4 5 ei PCA Ttemai vcscaes sclera AY ag 28 |e 025°)) oo. 
BOOd rest tiie aiaitis.é 106.3 | 104.0 2 Gl) i Rood) fen ehacAice. « A 9 6] +1.4] +5.8 
Housing..; 3.355... 106.7 106.7 0 +3.1 Housing..gees a. 106.4 106.5 104.4 =O. +1.9 
Apparel... |.../.... 103.1} 103.5 E4161 Apparel ececcid. ss 100.3] 100.5} 99.3] —0.2| +1.0 
Transportation..... 111.4 | 112.5 —1.0 6 Transportation..... .6 9} 116.4 aS 0 
Sundries resist sn = fe 1 6 Sundries. s/ CNek A) 0 9 0 


1953 = 100 Percentage 


we. Percentage 
1953 =100 — Giines 


Changes 
Oct. 1957 | Jan. 1957 
to to 
Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1958 


Oct. 1957 | Jan. 1957 
to to 
Jan. 1958 | Jan. 1958 


Jan. 1958 | Oct. 1957 | Jan. 1957 Jan. 1958 | Oct. 1957 | Jan. 1957 


Birmingham 
AMT tems ial eo nc. ss 104.6 103.9 102.5 +0.7 +2.0 106.0 104.8 102.1 +1.1 +3.8 
OOS eee ek hos < 103.3 102.4 98.7 +0.9 +4.7 106.0 103.5 99.6 +2.4 +6.4 
Housing... 5.0.00. 103.2 | 103.2} 103.2 0 0 Housing 107.5 | 106.4} 103.6] 41.0] +3.8 
PADDOTCN A renke tais fis 103.0 102.4 102.2 +0.6 +0.8 Apparel 100.9 100.7 100.2 +0.2 0.7 
Transportation..... 99.8 97.9 98.8 +1.9 +1.0 Transportation 104.3 104.1 103.7 +0.2 +0.6 
My Sundriesanvey aa). he 113.3 112.6 110.1 +0.6 +2.9 Sundries 107.6 107.3 104.0 +0.3 +3.5 
Bridgeport 
Allitems: Jo 22 105.5 104.6 103.7 +0.9 spe sath 106.4 105.0 103.4 rile +2.9 
oodis ascuiacs sos 103.4 102.4 100.1 Fi .0 +3.3 107.1 105.1 102.1 +1.9 +4.9 
Housing........5.05: 105.8 105.2 104.5 +0.6 =f I'2 106.3 105.8 104.2 +0.5 +2.0 
Aapparele. cite. cs 101.1 100.9 101.0 +0.2 +0.1 102.0 102.5 101.5 —0.5 +0.5 
Transportation..... 110.0 107.1 108.3 aiaegl +1.6 106.4 100.4 102.2 +6.0 +4.1 
Sundries. fsa h,-6.-h6 108.1 107.9 106.9 +0.2 =p be 108.2 108.4 106.7 —OL8 +1.4 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
AM tems (e653 107.1 106.1 104.3 +0.9 +2.7 | All Items 105.1 104.5 102.9 +0.6 +2.1 
POO Gta Pewee) es 104.1 102.2 |) 99.4 -+1.9 +4.7 103.8 102.9 100.1 +0.9 +3.7 
MELOUSIN eee hist ss 108.2 107.7 106.2 +0.5 +1.9 Housing 106.1 105.3 103.7 +0.8 +2.3 
PADDANEL. A) fecay sees 104.8 | 103.7} 103.2] +1.1 +1.6 Apparel 102.0 | 102.2} 100.1 —0.2} +1.9 
Transportation..... LODE, | 10522 )), 10524 | --0.5-| =-0,8 Transportation 107.1] 106.8] 108.6] +0.3] —1.4 
Sundriestacs ss. <3 113.0 112.3 108.7 +0.6 +4.0 Sundries 106.6 106.2 105.3 +0.4 -+-1.2 
Erie 
AUUTECMS te Gens ccs wae 107.3 106.2 105.1 +1.0 +2.1 103.5 102.8 100.7 +0.7 -+2.8 
BOOd sae aetrrce s: « 106.2 104.4 102.6 +1.7 +3.5 100.5 99.5 95.9 +1.0 +4.8 
Housing a2. 24. 106.9 106.4 105.4 +0.5 +1.4 Housing 103.9 103.8 103.1 +0.1 +0.8 
Appareliaeiiac. clears 102.2 101.9 101.3 +0.3 +0.9 Apparel 99.5 99.9 99.1 —0.4 +0.4 
Tran;portation..... 107.0 105.0 106.1 +1.9 +0.8 Transportation 106.2 103.5 104.5 +2.6 +1.6 
Sundries........... 112.8 111.9 109.8 +0.8 2.7 Sundries 107.8 107.3 102.1 +0.5 5.6 
i Grand Rapids 
SPALL Ttems::, 5.55... 505. 108.9 107.8 105.5 +1.0 +3.2 106.4 105.2 104.1 +1.1 +2.2 
v GOCE raise «ats 109.1 108.4 104.3 +0.6 +4.6 107.3 105.0 103.8 “222 +3.4 
Mee Housing. 6.0.5.0... 107.4 | 106.7 | 104.7} +0.7] +2.6 Housing 105.1 | 104.7) 103.4] +0.4] +1.6 
Apparels. ys 50... 105.1 104.3 103.6 +0.8 +1.4 Apparel 102.1 102.6 101.9 —0.5 +0.2 
Transportation..... 110.0 | 107.3) 108.0} +2.5} +1.9 Transportation LO5.6°\ L027) 108-5) | 2.8 Wn -8.0 
‘ Sundries........)... 112.6 111.6 108.3 = 1.0 +4.0 Sundries 110.0 109.4 107.7 +0.5 +2.1 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
SPAll Ttems............ 107.7 106.7 104.5 +0.9 +3.1 104.6 104.3 102.6 +0.3 +1.9 
heen oe: Se 108.7 107.4 103.5 +1.2 +5.0 102.2 101.7 98.6 -+-0.5 +-3.7 
fe) ousING....:000.-% 107.4 106.8 105.8 +0.6 +1.5 106.6 105.9 105.1 +0.7 +1.4 
a Apparel........... 102.4 102.2 102.3 +0.2 +0.1 103.4 103.6 102.4 —0.2 +1.0 
Transportation..... 106.4 103.9 103.9 +2.4 +2.4 Transportation 105.3 105.6 103.9 —0.8 +1.3 
Sundries, vf...) ss 109.2 108.8 104.1 +0.4 +4.9 Sundries 105.3 105.4 104.1 —0.1 +1.2 
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For the second month in a row, transportation was 
the only major group to register a price decline. Auto- 
mobile transportation costs dropped 0.7%, the result 
of general weakness in the new and used car markets. 
Price wars in various areas caused a reduction in 
gasoline prices. An increase of 0.2% in public trans- 
portation fares was much too slight to erase the de- 
clines in automobile and gasoline prices. 


Yearly Increases 


Compared with a year ago, consumers had to pay 
more for all major commodity and service groups. 
Food prices registered the largest increase—4.3%. 
Much higher meat prices were mainly responsible, as 
the meat, fish and poultry index rose 8.3%. Dairy 
products and eggs, although down over the month, 
were 4.8% higher than year-ago levels. All products 
within this group advanced over the year, but the 
price of eggs soared 16.3%. Fruits and vegetables were 
4.4% higher, with major increases in both fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Cereal and bakery products were 
3.5% higher, while the “other foods” group dropped 
2.1%. An 11.9% decline in the price of coffee was the 
primary cause of this decrease. 

Sundries were up 3.4%, with all groups sharing in 
the advance. Personal care items rose 4.2% and the 
other miscellaneous group increased 4.1% to lead the 
advance. Housing’s 2.2% increase reflected rises in all 
but one group. Liquid fuel prices were down 0.2%. 
Gas rates and other household operations’ costs (up 
3.7% and 3.4%) registered the largest increases. 

The increases in transportation and apparel were 
somewhat less; they were up only 1.7% and 1.2% 
respectively. New cars were only 0.1% higher than in 
January, 1957, which showed that a large portion of 
the higher price tag on the 1958 models had been 
erased. In the apparel group, services climbed 3.6%, 
leading the advance as usual. This hike was followed 
by a 1.3% rise in women’s apparel and a 0.6% increase 
in men’s wear. 


More About Apparel 


Of the five major commodity groups, apparel has 
been the laggard in the general price rise. In January, 
1958, this index was 2.0% above 1953—a small in- 
crease in comparison to the large advances of the 
other groups. 

A prime factor causing this stability has been the 
industry’s reluctance to pass increased costs on to the 
consumer, lest sales drop considerably. One explana- 
tion for this hesitation, according to some economists, 
is the strength of the consumer’s bargaining power; 
apparel purchases can always be put off while food 
and shelter have got to be provided despite increased 
prices. So, although apparel prices have been steadily 
inching upward since March, 1956, the period has 
been marked with only fractional gains. 


Percentage Changes in Clothing Costs 
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1953 AVG. JAN. ’55 * JAN. ‘56 JAN. ‘57 
TO JAN.’55 TO JAN.’56 TO JAN.’57 TO JAN.’58 


The apparel index reflects the price behavior of 
men’s and women’s clothing, and to a lesser extent the 
movement of materials and service costs, which ac- 
count for a much smaller share in the market basket. 
Total apparel fell into a slump between 1953 and 
January, 1955, because of a decline of 0.7% in men’s 
wear prices and a larger decrease of 1.7% in women’s 
apparel. Shoe repair and dry cleaning costs rose 0.6%, 
following a pattern similar to the movement of other 
service charges rather than the trend in clothing. 

In the succeeding year, price increases in men’s ap- 
parel and services almost marked a recovery for this 
index. From January, 1955, to January, 1956, service 
costs jumped notably—3.6%. The yearly increase of 
0.5% in men’s clothing, however, was not sufficient to — 
get prices back to their 1953 levels. And prices of 
women’s apparel continued to decline, showing a 0.3% 
drop over the year. | 

The strongest yearly advance between 1953 and 
January, 1958, in both men’s wear and services was } 
registered between January, 1956, and January, 1957. 
Men’s clothing prices rose 2.5%, while service costs 
climbed 4.8%. For the first time in three years, 
women’s apparel prices moved upward over the year, 
though only by 0.2%. However, by January, 1958, the 
yearly advances in men’s apparel and services had 
slowed down. Prices of men’s wear were only 0.6% 
above the previous year’s level, while service costs 
rose a firm 3.6%. On the other hand, women’s apparel 
prices, in a reversal of earlier trends, rose 1.3%, out- 
distancing the advance in men’s clothing for the first 
time since 1953. 


Higher Prices in Men's Wear 


Higher prices for coats, shoes, and hosiery and ac- 
cessories were mostly responsible for the increase in | 
men’s apparel in the period from 1953 to January, 
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1958. However, the remaining subgroups (suits, under- 
wear and nightwear, work clothes, and shirts) all 
added to the advance. Footwear and coats never fell 
below 1953 levels, while the hosiery and accessories 
group rose to these levels in the latter part of 1955. 
By January, 1957, prices in all other groups had 
reached or surpassed 1953 values. 

Footwear prices, reacting to high leather costs, rose 
7.1% between 1953 and January, 1958. Much of the 
increase occurred in 1956, although prices did rise 
1.0% between January, 1957, and January, 1958. 
Hosiery and accessories followed the lead with a 5.6% 
rise over 1953, but the January, 1957, to January, 
1958, increase only amounted to 0.4%. Coats have 
entered the market at increasingly higher prices each 
fall, and in the period from 1953 to January, 1958, 
they have advanced 3.7%, 

Underwear and nightwear, 2.2% above 1953 levels, 
made most of this gain during 1957 when prices rose 
2.0% from January, 1957, to January, 1958. This is 
the only men’s apparel category that advanced more 
rapidly in 1957 than in 1956. Suits and trousers were 
1.8% higher than in 1953, with work clothing up only 
0.3%. This advance, however, was one of the strongest 
for the past couple of years, considering the fact that 
the work clothing index had previously fallen as much 
as 6.1% between 1953 and April, 1955. The steadiest 
item in the men’s apparel group was shirts, which by 
January, 1958, had risen only 0.2% beyond 1953 
levels. 
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Women's Apparel 


The recent upward movement of the women’s ap- 
parel index is a reflection of price increases in all of 
the subgroups. Only footwear, innerwear (suits, skirts, 
blouses, etc.) and underwear and nightwear had re- 
gained or surpassed 1953 levels by January, 1958. 

Except for a slight setback in the early part of 1956, 
footwear prices advanced steadily over this four-year 
period. This January, women’s shoes cost 5.3% more 
than on 1953 and 2.9% more than a year ago. Prices 
of underwear and nightwear have been very stable. 
A portion of the total 0.8% increase occurred in the 
earlier two-year period. Innerwear prices, 0.2% over 
1953 levels, fell 0.7% from 1953 to January, 1956. 
Yearly increases in 1956 and 1957 of 0.5% and 0.4% 
brought these apparel prices to their present level. 

Dresses, coats, and hosiery and accessories (the re- 
maining women’s apparel subgroups) all showed fairly 
substantial increases from January, 1957, to January, 
1958. A 1.5% rise over the year brought the price of 
dresses to within 0.2% of 1953 levels. The price of 
women’s coats, though, remained 2.6% under 1953 
levels, in spite of a 1.1% increase above January, 1957. 
Since 1953, hosiery and accessory prices fell more than 
those in any other apparel group. Although prices in 
this group increased 1.0% over the year, they were 
still 7.3% below 1953 levels. 


Zor CAMPBELL 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Management Bookshelf 


Crisis Bargaining: Management-Union Relations in Marginal 
Situations—This volume attempts to provide some answers 
to the question: “How can small companies get employees 
who are unionized to help in meeting competition?” Most 
of the material consists of case histories of four New 
England plants, each employing a few hundred workers, 
and the experiences of these plants in trying to work out 
more cooperative labor relations. From this material, the 
author believes that several conclusions can be drawn that 
may provide useful operating guides to other small com- 
panies. By A. Howard Myers, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1957, 74 pp., $1. 


_ Job Attitudes: Review of Research and Opinion—The au- 


thors of this volume have brought under one cover a 
summary of practically all the writings on the subject of 
job attitudes up to 1955. They have arranged the material 
by subject headings (such as Characteristics of Dissatis- 
fied Workers, Effects of Job Attitudes, Supervision and 
Job Attitudes, and Mental Hygiene in Industry) and 
made pertinent comments. The writing is clear and easy 
to follow, with few technical terms used. 


- MARCH, 1958 


This publication is a part of a five-year research program 
supported by a grant from The Buhl Foundation and by 
contributions from thirty-three Pittsburgh industrial firms. 
By Frederick Herzberg et al., Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1957, 280 pp., $7.50. 


Contemporary Developments in Occupational Health Nurs- 
ing—Included in these proceedings of the fourth annual 
industrial nursing workshop are talks on The Physician 
and Nurse in Industry—A Combined Operation; The 
Alcoholic and Alcoholics Anonymous in Industry—the 
Nurse’s Role in Working with Alcoholics Anonymous; 
Ways and Means in Industrial Group Insurance; The 
Psychology of Work—or Do We Work Only for a Pay- 
check? and The Industrial Nurse Meets the Challenge of 
the Accident Repeater. Other features include an extem- 
poraneous discussion by a problem clinic panel, made up 
of a medical director, an industrial hygienist, two industrial 
nurses and a psychologist. Industrial Nursing Workshop, 
Department of Preventive Medicine & Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical Center, 801 Northeast 13th 
Street, Oklahoma City 4, Oklahoma, 1957, 116 pp., $2 
(payable to Industrial Nursing Trust Fund). 
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Labor Pressures 
(Continued from page 84) 


viding a maximum sense of security for the dominant 
union of transit workers. 

Yet in the application of this wholesome philosophy 
these well-intentioned administrators found them- 
selves descending from one noisome device to a worse 
one, in an attempt to stifle employee uprisings against 
the union to which they had accorded exclusive rep- 
resentation—on the strength of a showing four years 
ago that it had the backing of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of all subway employees. 

The end result was a record reminiscent of the 
worst turned up by the LaFollette committee in its 
inquiry into union-busting techniques in private in- 
dustry two decades ago—the bugging of union offices, 
the employment of full-time labor spies, the jailing 
of strike leaders, payment of bribes to strike breakers, 
and mass reprisals against strikers. 

These actions, aimed at rebels against an estab- 
lished union, drew no protest from the official agen- 
cies of organized labor. On the contrary, the full force 
of these agencies was concentrated on shoring up the 
established union, even though a new election raised 
substantial doubt that a majority of the workers still 
wanted it as their spokesman. 

It is not my purpose to argue the rights or wrongs 
of the entire episode from the standpoint of the public 
interest or even the material welfare of the subway 
workers. What concerns me is whether we are not 
getting away from the concept that George Meany 
stresses so often and so well—namely, that unions are 
workers’ organizations. They belong to the workers, 
not the workers to them. 

The merger of the AFL and the CIO itself was in 
one rather fundamental sense founded on that prin- 
ciple. The essence of the no-raiding pact, the key 
instrument in bringing about unity two years ago, 
was the idea that no union could take members from 
another without its consent, no matter-how eager the 
members themselves might be to secede. 

In so far as this meant there would be no interunion 
piracy it was, of course, wholesome. But to the extent 
that it meant there was no way out for workers dis- 
satisfied with the kind of representation they were 
getting, it was a full turn from the old Wagner Act 
principle that workers are entitled to be represented 
by organizations of their own selection. 

George Meany, whose adherence to the free choice 
principle is both genuine and profound, has made it 
clear that he is no worshipper of per capita income or 
monumental membership totals. He took the lead in 
forcing out of the federation the biggest of all its 


affiliates, the Teamsters, along with the Bakers and 
Laundry Workers, on charges of racket control. He 
has made it equally emphatic that the ban on raiding 
does not prevent AFL-CIO unions from affording 
sanctuary to workers seeking to escape sellout con- 
tracts by exploiters still operating under federation 
charters. 

But this, as we have seen, is only part of the answer. 
Some excellent agreements cover a rank and file in 
open rebellion against their officials. Indeed, the more 
signs there are that a favored union is in trouble, the 
better the contract the employer may feel obliged to 
give. This is a case of membership weakness becoming 
an instrument of bargaining strength, but it is hardly 
a matter of democracy. 

I think the greatest need of our unions today is 
an imaginative crusade to reorganize the organized. 
With million-member unions, highly centralized lead- 
ership, union shop requirements, automatic dues 
checkoff and long-term wage contracts, the remote- 
ness of the worker from any sense of ownership of his 
organization is bound to be substantial. This is true 
even where the union administration tries energeti- 
cally to build up a sense of meaningful participation, a 
belief by the member that what he thinks and what 
he wants is important. 

I am not unaware of the difficulty of getting the 
rank and file to exercise the privileges of industrial 
democracy. Nor am I insensitive to the fear of many 
union leaders and many industrialists that too active 
an interest by the membership may bring forward 
demagogues and factionalists to upset the orderly 
processes of industrial democracy. I think these 
dangers, however, are far less than those involved in 
a worsening of the trend toward bureaucratic collu- 
sion, with all its antipublic and antiworker overtones. 

Unless unions can do a better job of demonstrating 
that they possess the enthusiastic support of their 
members, it may become necessary to require by law 


that they undergo a periodic test of their right to re- , 
tain exclusive bargaining rights through new certifica- © 


tion elections under government auspices. Too many 
unions today are doing their organizing solely by or- 


ganizing employers. 
~~ 


If a re-emphasis on democracy means some tem- 
porary and limited upsurge in labor’s strife, it is a 
price that we can afford to pay, however regretfully, 
as an alternative to drifting into the cynical and in- 
grown relations that characterize a growing number 
of top-level relations today. Without any strikes, we 
are blacking out almost half our potential steel pro- 
duction now through the voluntary closing down of 
furnaces and the lack of demand at current prices. 
Many other basic industries are running at 15% to 
35% below capacity. If we can lose this flow of fin- 
ished goods and raw material as part of an economic 
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“readjustment,” and with scarcely an outcry, a transi- 
tory rise in strikes won’t cripple us, painful as it will 
prove to those immediately involved. 

In the end, a democratic understanding and support 
by workers for their unions, and for the decisions 
their unions make, is a much better foundation for 


responsibility and stability than an entrenched posi- 


tion built on unwholesome relations at the upper levels 
of union and management. The creation of sound 


~ internal democracy is a task no less urgent than the 


uprooting of corruption, the combatting of inflation, 
or the restoration of full employment. 

My own faith that the job can be done has been 
sustained by visits I made in the last few weeks to 
two remarkable institutions of union service. One was 
the school run by Local 3 of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers on what used to be the 
old Dwight Davis estate near Southampton, Long 


_ Island, to teach its members how to think. The other 
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was the recreation center that the New York Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers main- 
tains for its retired members atop the Sidney Hillman 
Health Center on 16th Street. In both I found union- 
ists in whom the ardor of the pioneer was wedded to 
an awareness that sobriety was a necessary hand- 
maiden of power. 

Theirs was a concept of unionism that went far 
beyond the cash register. Without that concept all 
the laws Congress may pass and all the ethical prac- 
tices codes that labor drafts for its own self-control 
will be of little avail. It is time for all of us—labor 
reporters, arbitrators, professors of industrial rela- 
tions, personnel executives, technicians and union offi- 
cials—to take stock of some of the cliches by which 
we have lived for twenty years and see how many of 
them need recasting to guard against the corrosion 

moral values that, at least in my judgment, attends 
too much of labor relations today. 


Management Bookshelf 


Wage Incentives as a Managerial Tool—The author of this 
book was a wage administrator who felt that wage incen- 
tives for rank-and-file workers were not producing the 
desired results. Expanding his investigation, he studied the 
operation of wage incentive plans in use in twenty-six 
manufacturing plants. The study convinced him that there 
are three major obstacles blocking the full effectiveness of 
wage incentive plans. These are: inadequate performance 
standards, divergence of employer-employee interests, and 
distortion of traditional wage structures. He believes these 
obstacles are insurmountable and explains why in this 
book. By William B. Wolf, Columbia University Press, 
New York, New York, 1957, 143 pp., $3.15. 


_ Management, Labour ‘and Community—This book is a 


symposium of the writings of twenty-two British experts 
on management and human relations. All the contributors 
hold in common the belief that the intelligent study of 
management is essential if industry is to increase its 
productivity and produce a satisfied labor force. The book, 
after dealing broadly with the subject of what is involved 
in management, goes into practical methods of training 
for a wide range of industries and occupations. Edited by 
D. Cleghorn Thomson, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 
New York, 1957, 268 pp., $8.75. 


_ Industrial Relations in Canada—This book is a general in- 
troduction to Canadian industrial relations. It outlines in 
some detail the development of Canadian unionism and 
government regulation of collective bargaining, with par- 
ticular reference to the economic and social forces—both 
national and international—that have shaped their growth 
and character. In these forces the author finds the reasons 
why Canadian labor organizations and labor legislation 
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have closely followed patterns set in the United States. 
And at the same time he discusses the influences that have 
created significant deviations from these patterns. He con- 
cludes with an assessment of some of the problems that 
disturb union-management relationships in Canada. These 
include disparities in wages and other benefits that exist 
between Canada and the United States and between areas 
and industries within the country. By Stuart Jamieson, 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1957, 144 pp., 
$1.75. 


Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measurement—This 
monograph describes how the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire was developed at Ohio State University. The 
psychologists, sociologists and economists who took part in 
the questionnaire’s development tell how it was used to 
study leadership (which was measured by performance, 
rather than individual traits) in military, educational and 
business fields. The book also details the adaptations and 
revisions the group found it necessary to make along the 
way. Research Monograph No. 88, edited by Ralph M. 
Stogdill and Alvin E. Coons, Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, 1957, 168 pp., $2. 


Work Simplification—The objective of work simplification 
is to improve manual work methods in order to increase 
productivity, reduce worker fatigue, eliminate dangers, and 
save materials. This objective is pursued through the ap- 
plication of scientifically developed techniques. The book 
explains what these techniques are and illustrates with 
examples how they can be applied in the factory, the office, 
or the home. By Gerald Nadler, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, New York, 1957, 292 pp., $6.50. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Item Unit 
Consumer Price Indexes 
Alfitems (NICB) e812) ae wee le 1953 = 100 
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Employment Status! 
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Nonagricultural industries........... 
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Wage Earners?? 
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Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
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Average weekly hours 
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Average hourly earnings 
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Average weekly earnings 
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Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 
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1 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures 
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reflect slightly modified definitions of employment and unemployment. 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
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quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 


covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
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social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


New milk shed contract costs employers $1.18 an hour. 


Highlights of other settlements are also shown 


VER-THE-ROAD Teamsters, who haul tank 
milk into Metropolitan New York from upstate 
and various surrounding states, gained a package in- 
crease that will cost more than $1.18 an hour before 
the contract period is over. The three-year agreement, 
signed in January, 1958, is retroactive to August, 1957. 
Seventy cents of the total package is a direct hourly 
wage boost, with 40 cents payable as of the effective 
date, and 15 cents more payable each August of the 
two remaining years. Another 16.5 cents goes into pen- 
sion and welfare benefits. And a new premium over- 
time pay schedule adds another 14 cents to hourly 
earnings. These increases, combined with other costs 
incurred as a result of the new agreement, bring total 
employer costs to more than $1.18 an hour. A sum- 
mary is shown here. 


Wage and Fringe Hourly 
Benefits Increase 
\ WEG ALOE 9 Sk) Gah Sas ee og ann a $.70 
Page e157 2 aeneds ee... a oes $.40 
Deterncd yes 58950 nice ta. chsh alee is 15 
Deferred sy l/s are aap Weeieis. <svcreis anc cote 15 
CONIGHMDEHENUSMEN AC ede ty (ot aeieis) nadia e Mahe omelets ea sie ee 115 
Vel isrem bereits ire errs there ear) 5) ss Re ies, oela aad Baie 05 
Estimated premium overtime pay increase ........... 14 
Total wage and fringe benefit increase ........... 1.005 
UCLERICOSES MEME nee no Seba ale's sddlee dinealas ve 18 
PS tMCOMETACEICOSE ssn sa. ip0 a3 Says aS vee we ee ba $1.185 


1Includes cost of hiring additional workers, and related costs incurred 
by the contract. 


A five-day, forty-hour week replaces a six-day, 
forty-eight hour week. But time and a half will now 
be paid on a daily basis (after ten hours) as well as 
on the sixth day. For work on the seventh day, double 
time goes into effect. As a result of the reduced work- 
week, the work force has been increased by one-third. 
The new contract sets straight-time hourly rates for 
the first year at $2.37 and $2.47, depending on the 
type of vehicle operated. Eliminated from the wage 
scale is the third and lowest bracket ($1.87 an hour) 
i of the previous contract. 
_ Other increased benefits include four weeks’ vaca- 
tion after fifteen years and two additional paid holi- 
days (Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays) . Details 
-are yet to be worked out on the increased employer 
contribution to the pension fund. 
| The Dairy Transport Employers report that they 
have had to pass the cost of the new contract on to 
the milk industry. And it, in turn, has increased the 
“price of milk to the consumer. 
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The New York Milk Shed handles all fluid milk 
moved into the New York City metropolitan area 
from upstate New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Connecticut and Massachusetts. About 1,000 
Teamsters represented by Local 770 of New York 
City are covered by the agreement. 


Employee-Purchased Pensions to Supplement 
Company-Financed Plan 


A revised retirement program is included in the new 
contract between Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company and IUE locals at three Ohio plants of the 
company. 

Prior to revision, the company had two plans: one 
noncontributory and one financed partly by the com- 
pany and partly by the workers. The noncontributory 
plan has been revised completely. And the jointly 
financed contributory plan has been replaced by a 
supplemental plan paid for solely by employees who 
authorize payroll deductions of 3% of their gross an- 
nual earnings. These worker contributions are returned 
with 2.5% interest at any time an employee leaves the 
company. 

Employee contributions to the old jointly financed 
plan will remain in the fund, together with the em- 
ployer’s share, to purchase annuities upon retirement. 
However, if an employee is terminated, his contribu- 
tion will be returned to him with 2% accumulated 
interest. 

This new plan includes a disability pension benefit 
as well as more liberal vesting and early retirement 
provisions. The normal pension benefit is 144% of the 
first $3,000 of earnings, plus 1% of the excess, times 
the number of years in the new plan up to thirty years. 
The minimum pension is $2.50 per month for each 
year of service in the new plan up to thirty years. 
(Benefits for service prior to the installation of the 
new plan are provided under the old noncontributory 
plan.) 

Early retirement is allowed at sixty without com- 
pany consent. Rights are vested at forty-five, with 
fifteen years of service. Disability pensions are payable 
after fifteen years of service. Disabled employees 
under fifty receive $4.50 per year of service; at fifty 
when OASI benefits are available the benefit becomes 
$2.50 per year of service. 

The new contract also revises several group insur- 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Apparel 


1. Children’s Dress Industry with 
ILGWU at New York City. 25,000 hourly 
Effective 1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


2. Millinery Manufacturers with 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers. 
National agreement. 22,000 hourly 
Effective 1-14-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


3. American Cyanamid Co. with 
Dist. 50, U.M.W.A. at Warners, N. J. 682 hourly 
Effective 12-16-57. Contract reopener 
Contract expires 12-27-58 


4. Naugatuck Chemical (Division of U. S. Rubber 
Co.) with 
Rubber Workers at Painesville, Ohio. 225 hourly 
Effective 11-13-57. First contract 
Duration of contract: 18 months 


Machinery 
5. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. with 
Teamsters at Minneapolis, Minn. 7,500 hourly 
Effective 1-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 2-1-61. Next reopening date 
1-1-59 


Other Manufacturing 


6. Corning Glass Works with 
Flint Glass Workers at Greenville, Ohio. 225 
hourly 
Effective 11-25-57 (signed 19-18-57). Wage 
reopener 
Contract expires 7-11-60 


7. Corning Glass Works with 
Glass and Ceramic Workers at Charleroi, Pa. 810 
hourly 
Effective 12-29-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


8. New York Lamp & Shade Mfrs. with 
IBEW at New York City. 2,500 hourly 
Effective 12-16-57 (signed 1-22-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


9. Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. with 
IUE at Cleveland, Euclid, and Ashtabula, Ohio. 
1,300 hourly 
Effective 12-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Retail Trade 


10. Lerner Shops with 
RWDSU at New York City. 900 hourly (500 
salaried) 
Effective 2-10-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Fringe Adjustments 


$5 per week general increase to cutters; $3 
general increase to all other weekly workers. 
6.5% increase to pieceworkers 

Minimum rates increased $4 a week for floor 
workers, $3 a week for all others 


$5 per week general increase to weekly work- 
ers; 5% general increase to pieceworkers — 

Workweek reduced to 37.5 hours in areas for- 
merly on a 40-hour week 


12¢ per hour general increase (5% average) 


12¢ per hour general increase (5.138% average) 
retroactive to 9-29-57 and continued through 
November 30, 1957. Increase reduced to 
11¢ an hour 12-1-57. Inequity adjustment 
for one employee 21¢ per hour 9-29-57 


Increases ranging from 7¢ an hour to 14¢ an 
hour 


7.5¢ per hour or 3.5% general increase, which- 
ever is greater (3.9% average) 


Same as adjustment for Flint Glass Workers 


12.5¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 7.5¢ per hour 12-15-58 


12.7¢ per hour average increase (4.5%) 


11.8¢ per hour general increase (7% average) 

Deferred increase: 7.5¢ per hour or 5.3¢ per 
hour plus cost of living adjustment payable 
2-9-59 

Workweek reduced to 37.5 hours 
inimum rates increased 
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Added: Paid holiday 
Revised: Overtime pay and employer co 
tribution to retirement fund 


Revised: Overtime pay and holiday pay 
Increased employer contribution to vac 
tion, retirement, and health and welfa 
funds 


Revised: Vacation schedule 


Added: SUB plan 


No change 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disabil 
pension, basic medical plan, vacation a 
holiday pay, and paid funeral leave 


Same as adjustment for Flint Glass Work 


Revised: Hospital, pension and welfare pli 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disabii 
pension, vesting provision, major medi 
insurance, and life insurance 


No change 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


insportation 


. 


3. 


1, 


Dairy Transport Assn., Inc. with 
Teamsters at New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
1,000 hourly 
Effective 8-1-57 (signed 1-20-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, Inc. with 
Transport Workers at New York City. 3,027 
hourly (188 salaried) 

Effective 12-1-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Louisville Transit Co. with 
Motor Coach Employees at Louisville, Ky. 660 
hourly 

Effective 1-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Public Service Coordinated Transport with 
Motor Coach Employees in New Jersey. 5,500 
hourly 

Effective: 2-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, Inc. with 
Transport Workers at New York City. 188 sal- 
aried in bargaining unit described in 12 above 


Lerner Shops with 
RWDSU at New York City. 500 salaried in bar- 
gaining unit described in 10 above 


Lerner Shops with 

RWDSU at Lynn, Mass. 16 salaried (14 hourly) 
Effective 3-9-57 (signed 1-7-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. with 
Communications Workers in Arizona, Colorado, 


- Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, and 


Wyoming. 15,403 salaried 
Effective 12-5-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 16 months 


Trans-World Airlines, Inc. with 


_ Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Assn. Inter- 


- state. 1,500 salaried 
Effective: 1-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 16 months 


a E United Air Lines, Inc. with 


Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses Assn. Inter- 


a state (U.S. & Hawail)... i 2100 salaried L 


Contract 
expired 
New contract: 15 months 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


40¢ per hour general increase 

Reduction of workweek to 5 days from 6 days 
at maintained pay. Premium overtime after 
10-hour day and on 6th day. Extra premium 
on 7th day 

Deferred increases: 15¢ per hour 8-1-58 and 
8-1-59 


11¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour 12-1-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (5% average) 
Additional 3¢ per hour increase to 1 class- 
ification 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 1-1-59 


14¢ per hour general increase 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour general 2-1-59 
and 8-1-59 

Cost of living adjustment payable in second 
year 


SALARIED SETTLEMENTS 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
12 above 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
10 above 


7.5¢ per hour general increase (8% average). 
Also increased minimum rates and gave in- 
dividual increases to correct inequities. Ad- 
ditional inequity increases 1-2-58 and 
10-1-58 

Deferred increase: 3.75¢ per hour 3-10-58 


From $1.50 to $5 per week increase ($3.13 
average) 


Increases ranging from $38 to $58 per month, 
depending on service and classification 


Flat monthly salary plan replaces incentive 
pay plan. Salary scale for stewardesses 
ranges from $290 to $375 per month in 
continental U.S. and from $329 to $426 in 
Hawaii. The scale for flight stewards ranges 
from $344 to $441 per month. 


Added: Pension plan 
Revised: Major medical, life insurance, dis- 
ability pay, weekly wage guarantee 


Added: Vacation and holiday pay, and in- 
creased employer contribution to welfare 
fund 


Added: Basic medical plan and vacation pay 


Revised: Pension and medical plans; overtime 
pay 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
12 above 


Same as adjustment for hourly described in 
10 above 


Added: Paid funeral leave 


Added: Life insurance, life insurance for re- 
tired 
Revised: Death benefit payments 


Revised: Company paid sick leave and vaca- 
tion schedules 


Revised: Sick leave and increased meal and 
cab fare allowance 
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(Continued from page 113) 

ance plans. The minimum deductible under the sup- 
plementary major medical plan is reduced to $300. 
The weekly disability pay maximum has been in- 
creased to $50 per week from $42.50. Maximum bene- 
fits under the contributory group life plan have been 
increased to $7,500 from $5,000, and the accidental 
death and dismemberment benefits have been in- 
creased accordingly. 


Corning Glass Negotiates New Vacation Benefits 


Corning Glass Works has concluded negotiations 
at its several plants with the Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union and the United Glass and Ceramic Workers for 
an increase in vacation pay to employees who receive 
workmen’s compensation benefits during the year. 
Here is how this works. 

Vacation pay in the new agreements, as in the old 
ones, is based on a percentage of the previous year’s 
earnings. However, in the new contracts, determina- 
tion of the employee’s yearly earnings will take into 
account the number of weeks he is absent due to a 
disability for which he receives workmen’s compensa- 
tion. His vacation pay is calculated by adding to the 
previous year’s earnings the employee’s base rate times 
his scheduled workweek (forty hours maximum) times 
the number of weeks he receives workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

The new contracts also increase rates of pay by 
7.5 cents an hour or 3.5%, whichever is greater. Pen- 
sion benefits are increased (by $1) to $2.50 per month 
per year of service. This covers employees now retired 
as well as future retirees. Hospital room and board 
allowances have been raised in the contracts. And 
two holidays, when worked, will now be paid at double 
time and one-half; one holiday will be paid at triple 
time, and four at double time. 


The two-year agreements cover about 10,000 hourly 
workers. 


Millinery Agreement Reduces Workweek, 
Increases Pay 


The recent nationwide settlement between hat 
manufacturers and the United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers brings to an end the forty-hour 
week in that industry. In Massachusetts and other 
areas previously on a forty-hour week, hours are 
reduced to thirty-seven and a half. In areas where the 
thirty-five hour week was already in effect (princi- 
pally New York City), it is maintained. 

At the same time, wage rates are increased so that 
pieceworkers in all areas receive a 5% increment, and 
time workers receive an across-the-board increase of 
$5 a week. The union estimates the total package as 
a 19.5% increase in those areas now on the thirty- 
seven-and-a-half-hour week. In areas on the thirty- 
five hour week, the over-all package is estimated as 
15%. Of the total package, about 3% is delayed until 
January, 1959. 

Increased fringe benefits include overtime pay at 
time and a half after seven and a half hours daily, 
paid holidays for pieceworkers as well as weekly 
workers, and increased employer contributions to the 
vacation fund, the retirement fund, and the health 
and welfare fund. In addition, the new contract estab- 
lishes a National Millinery Planning Board to study 
proposals for a guaranteed annual wage. 

The multi-employer agreement followed a brief 
work stoppage, which was reported to be the first 
nationwide strike in the industry. About 600 em- 
ployers and 22,000 workers are involved in the settle- 
ment; it will remain in effect for two years—unti 
January, 1960. 


N. Beatrice WortHy 
Division of Personnel Admimstratio 
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In the March Business Record 


Capital Appropriations: Pause or Trough?—Was a low point reached in the third 
and fourth quarters or was there merely a pause in the downward course? 
This survey of capital appropriations among the 1,000 largest companies is 
conducted quarterly by The Conference Board under the financial sponsorship 
of “Newsweek” magazine. 


Capital Invested per Production Worker—Latest estimates for this popular series 
on the “arms’’ behind the worker show a continuing upward trend generally, 
~ with variations among industries. 


Overhead Labor in Factory Work Force—What is a production worker? A non- 
production worker? Some differences in classification among and even within 
companies are explored in an attempt to answer these questions. 


Jobless Pay Offsets to Wage Declines—Changes in laws affecting coverage, size 
of payment and length of time payments are made are considered, along with 
other facts that make this topic of front-page interest. 


\ | Now—and Then—A Business Highlights’ survey of what happened to production, 
income, trade and prices in the first five months of three recessions: those of 
1948-49, 1953-54, and 1957-58. 


Changing Patterns in Food Retailing—'’So vast and radical have been the changes 
in the trade that the traditional methods of anticipating market trends are 
no longer fully applicable.’ 
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WHAT’S INA 
WHITE COLLAR CONTRACT ? 


ee, ~ 


ODAY, COMPANY EXECUTIVES are deeply interested 

in white collar union contracts. This interest is found both in 
firms whose white collar employees are unionized and in those where 
they are not. 


N THE UNIONIZED FIRM, executives want to know how 
the company stands in relation to other unionized companies. In 
nonunionized firms, executives want to know what they face if their 
white collar employees do unionize. And many feel that such knowl- 
edge will give them an idea of the policies and programs they should 
establish to satisfy their white collar employees. 


ECAUSE OF THIS INTEREST, The Conference Board, in 
, «RD a special study, has ee the complete_ text—including 
pay rates in some cases—of nine up-to-date white collar union con- 
tracts. Five of these are with manufacturing firms. The other four 
are with a public utility, a life insurance company, a department store 
and a social agency. The unions include the Office Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, the Steelworkers, the UAW, the Teamsters, the Elec- 


trical Workers (IBEW) and the Retail Clerks. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES of this 188-page special 
report are available on request at $5 a copy. 


White Collar Union Contracts 


